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I.  INTRODUCTION  &  BACKGROUND 


A.  OVERVIEW 

"In  1918  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  one  of  the  greatest  poUtiad  entities  of  Europe  for 
several  centuries,  collapsed.  It  ranked  as  the  second  largjest  European  country  in  size  and 
the  third  largest  in  population.  Uke  many  European  countries,  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
long  and  complex  history..."  ^ 

In  1918  the  European  security  system  underwent  a  fundamental  diange.  TheAustro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  one  of  the  *Great  Powers"  disintegrated.  A  power  vacuum  existed  in 
central  Europe  until  the  rise  of  Nazi  Germany.  Once  the  allies  defeated  Germany,  the 
vacuum  was  filled  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  In  fact,  a  unique  situation 
arose  in  which  Europe  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  This  ahistorical  situation  is 
now  coming  to  an  end.  The  question  which  then  arises  is:  "What  shall  replace  the  existing 
security  system  in  Central  Etirope?" 

One  of  the  possible  answers  to  this  question  is  a  KSzStteuropa  (Central  Europe).  This 
concept  involves  the  evolution  of  at  least  a  regional  economic  order,  with  the  potential  of 
a  political  union,  in  the  upper  DanuUan  Basin.  The  countries  involved  indude  specifically 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Himgary,  with  the  potential  involvement  of  Croatia  and 
Slovenia  if  Yugoslavia  were  to  break  up,  and  also,  Ute  possiUe  invotvement  of  Italy.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  countries  whidi  are  or  may  be  involved  in  this  concept  were  all 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  A  r^onal  power  Uoc  in  the  Danubian  Basin  is  a 
"natural"  phenomenon  and  the  last  70  years  have  represented  a  historical  anomaly. 

'Kurt  Waldheim,  The  Austrian  Example,  trans.  by  Ewald  Osers,  (New  York;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1973),  1. 
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This  particular  study  will  focus  on  the  eq^eiience  of  the  Hungarian  people  and  will 
atten^t  to  describe  their  road  to  reform  and  the  implications  of  their  experiences  and  how 
those  experiences  relate  to  the  possible  development  of  KozStteuropa.  This  first  chapter  will 
present  a  short  background  history  to  place  the  events  in  context.  Chapter  II  will  trace  the 
political  aspects  of  the  revolution  fiom  the  fall  of  Kftdib'  to  the  election  of  Antall.  Chapter 
ni  deals  with  the  historical  relationship  of  Hungary  with  the  major  powers,  including  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  current  and  projected  rdationship  with  NATO. 
Chapter  IV  will  look  at  the  prospects  for  Htmgarian  neutrality  induding  the  history  of  fire 
neutrality  movement.  Chapter  V  explores  the  concept  of  kozotteuropa  and  the  role  Hungary 
plays  in  this  increasingly  likely  outcorxre  in  Central  European  affairs.  The  final  chapter  will 
condude  the  study  with  some  thoughts  on  where  Hungary  is  headed  in  world  affairs  and 
possible  U5.  strategies  and  polides  to  assist  in  developing  a  friendly  and  profitaUe 
relationship  with  this  fasdruiting  country. 

B.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  NATION 

From  the  earliest  known  history  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  fire  Hungarians  have 
looked  westward.  The  Magyar  tribes  were  originaUy  a  loose  confederation  with  a  very 
simple  political  structure.  It  was  not  tmtil  just  before  entering  the  Carpathian  Basin  that 
they  elected  a  chief.  Only  after  their  defeat  by  the  Germans  in  the  Battle  of  Ledifeld  (10 
August  955)  did  the  Magyars  begin  to  settle  down  and  look  to  the  West  for  something 
other  than  loot. 

On  Christinas  Day  in  the  year  A.D.  1000,  St.  Istvan  (Stephen)  I,  King  of  Hungary, 
established  Roman  Catholidsm  in  Hungary.  This  cemented  the  ties  of  Hungary  with 
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Western  Europe.  From  this  time  onward  Hungary  would  consider  itsdf  the  eastern 
bulwark  of  Western  Europe.  This  concept  has  not  died  out,  even  today. 

The  Mongol  invasion  of  Europe  in  the  12th  century  hit  Hungary  particularly  hard 
.  Still  tmderpopulated  frmn  this  incident,  and  suffering  from  internal  political  squabbles, 

Hungary  was  conquered  by  the  Ottonum  Empire  in  1526.  For  the  next  century  and  a  half, 

Htmgary  was  divided  into  three  parts:  the  Hapsburgs  ruled  the  northern  area,  die 
Ottomans  domiirated  the  southern  area,  and  Transylvania  maintained  a  precarious 
autonomy. 

Hungary's  bonds  to  the  West  were  t%htened  when  Austria  liberated  Hungary  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1699  after  over  170  years  of  Turkish  domination.  In  1697  the  Diet 
of  Hungary  had  fbced  the  succession  of  the  Hungarian  throne  to  the  male  line  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  Hungary  remained  a  key  part  of  what  became  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
for  over  200  years. 

1.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 

"While  other  European  powers  were  looking  overseas  and  were  engaged  in 
colonial  policies,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  beset  with  internal 
problems  due  to  the  national  aspirations  of  its  various  ethnic  groups. 

a.  The  1848  Revolution 

The  revolutions  of  1848  were  sparked  in  Paris,  but  die  winds  of  political 
turmoil  swept  across  Europe  with  the  speed  and  destructive  power  of  a  hurricane.  When 
the  news  reached  Hungary  of  the  overthrow  of  the  H«nch  moiuuch,  a  journalist  turned 


*Ibid. 
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poUtical  agitator,  Uijos  Kossuth,  led  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  what  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  independence. 

Himgaiy  rose  against  Vienna  on  March  15,  1848.  The  Austrian  government 
reacted  with  a  snail's  pace.  Istvan  Deak  indicates  in  his  book  on  the  1848  Revolution  that 
this  was  due  to  a  lack  of  consensus  on  what  action  they  should  take.  "The  events  of  March 
16-17  had  shown  deariy  that  the  highest  governing  drdes  were  not  united  in  their 
Hiutgarian  policy."’  It  appeared  that  the  "roof  was  about  to  collapse  on  the  monarchy."* 
The  Czechs  followed  the  Hungarians  in  early  April.  Both  groups  won  concessions  granting 
some  degree  of  local  autonomy. 

These  concessions  were,  however,  shortlived.  An  Austrian  Army  marched  on 
Prague  after  putting  down  the  revolution  in  Italy,  destroying  the  fle<^ling  democratic 
movement  in  Bohemia.  The  same  army  was  defeated  by  a  Himgarian  Army  when  it 
attempted  to  march  on  Budapest;  but,  tl«  new  Emperor,  Hrands  Joseph,  sought  and 
obtained  help  from  the  Russian  Tsar  who  marched  into  Hungary  with  140,000  troops  and 
destroyed  the  Himgarian  forces.  Hvmgary  and  Bohemia  were  once  more  reduced  to  subject 
states. 

b.  The  Compromise  of  1866 

The  events  of  1866  were  die  direct  result  of  the  revolution  of  1848  and  the 
intervening  years.  By  1860  it  became  apparent  to  Francis  Joseph  that  he  was  not  going  to 
be  able  to  hold  the  empire  together  by  military  strength  alone.  Popular  discontent  and  the 
loss  of  a  war  in  1859  proved  that  to  him;  so,  in  1860  he  issued  a  decree  establishing  a 

’Istvan  Deak,  The  Lawful  Revolution:  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarians,  1848-1849,  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1979),  76. 

♦Ibid,  78. 
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constitutional  government.  Although  the  wealthy  upper  dass  dominated  the  trew 
government,  the  constitution  did,  in  article  19,  state:  "all  nationalities  enjoy  equal  rights, 
and  each  of  them  has  ttie  inviolable  right  to  the  maintenance  and  cultivation  of  its 
nationality  and  language.  Equality  of  rights  for  all  local  languages  in  schools, 
administration,  and  public  life  is  guaranteed  by  the  state."*  This  concession  did  little  to 
assuage  the  minorities,  especially  the  Magyars  and  the  Czechs  because  of  the  continued 
rise  of  nationalism  among  the  different  nationalities. 

In  1866,  after  years  of  struggle  with  Prussia  over  the  control  of  Germany, 
open  warfare  erupted  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Within  seven  weeks  Prussia  decisively 
defeated  Austria  at  the  Battle  of  Konigsgratz  (July  3,  1866),  and  the  relatioirship  of  the 
Austrian  Throne  with  its  subject  peoples  was  fundamentally  changed. 

The  direct  result  of  the  loss  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866  was  the 
Compromise.  In  1866,  after  their  defeat,  Austria  and  Hungary  concluded  an  agreement 
known  as  the  Ausgleich  to  the  Austrians  {Kiegyezis  to  the  Hungarians).  The  ’Compromise" 
fundamentally  changed  the  relatioiwhip  of  Hungary  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  effect 
making  it  a  dual  monarchy.  The  emperor,  Pranz  Joseph,  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary 
with  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  Himgary  and  Austria  became  separate  political  entities 
joined  through  the  person  of  the  emperor.  The  countries  continued  to  share  foreign 
policies  and  the  imperial  army,  but  domestic  policies  were  now  separate.  The  Compromise 
established  Hungary  as  an  independent  country  within  the  Empire  joined  to  the  Empire 
through  the  person  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  also  the  Austrian  Emperor. 


’Robert  Ergang,  Ph.D.,  Europe  Since  Waterloo,  (Boston:  D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  1967), 
310. 
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The  Compromise  was  of  great  economic  benefit.  It  established  a  situation 
in  which  an  effective  customs  union  could  be  instituted,  allowing  free  movement  of  labor 
and  capital.  The  efficiency  gained  from  the  increased  local  autonomy  also  alleviated  some 
major  problems  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors.  However,  the  nationalities 
problem  remained. 


Figure  1  Map  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  1914  (Edmond  Taylor,  The  Fall  of  the 
Dynasties:  The  Collapse  of  the  Old  Order,  1905-1922,  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  1963),  71. 


2.  The  First  Worid  War  and  the  Fall  of  the  Hapsburgs 

Axistria  stumbled  into  the  Rrst  Worid  War.  Often  blamed  for  starting  the  war, 
the  more  appropriate  appellation  would  be  to  blame  them  for  not  better  averting  it. 
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Eiiq>eror  Franz  Joseph  was  84  years  old  when  the  war  began  and  lived  only  to  November 
21, 1916.  For  the  last  two  y&as  of  his  reign  he  was  unable  to  provide  any  directitm  to  the 
Empire,  leaving  the  war  to  toe  military  and  tlw  running  of  the  state  to  toe  politicians. 

A  sense  of  anomy  set  in  among  the  populace;  a  depression  which  could  not  be 
overcome  by  toe  new  emperor,  Karl  1.  By  the  end  of  toe  war  Karl  was  forced  to  abdicate 
("from  what?"  he  proclaimed  in  a  note  with  his  formal  abdication).*  His  dxlication  spelled 
the  formal  dissolution  of  the  Atistro-Hungarian  Empire. 

3.  The  Inten-War  Years 

Htmgary  fought  World  War  1  as  a  member  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
Most  of  its  battles  were  fought  against  toe  Russians  rather  than  the  western  allies;  however, 
with  the  collapse  of  Imperial  Germany  came  a  much  greater  collapse  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  and  the  punitive  peace  imposed  on  a  dismembered  entity. 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  toe  peace  treaty,  a  socialist  democratic  government  was 
established  in  Himgary.  This  government  fell  to  the  commimists  on  20  June  1919  when 
The  Allied  Commission  rejected  Hungary's  request  for  reestablishment  of  its  natoral 
boundaries.  The  communist  government  lasted  rnily  133  days,  falling  to  a  combined  allied 
intervention  by  Czechoslovak  and  Romanian  troops  and  a  right-wing  counter-movement 
led  by  Admiral  Mikl6s  Horthy. 

Hungary's  foreign  policy  tmder  Horthy  was  designed  to  regain,  peacefully  if 
possible,  some  of  the  territory  lost  (especially  large  areas  in  Transylvania-see  Hgure  2) 
under  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  (1921).  Horthy  attempted  to  achieve  this  through  maintaining 

*Edward  Crankshaw,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press, 
1%3),  419. 
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Figure  2  Map  of  Hungary  after  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  (Carlile  A.  Macartney,  Hungary: 

A  Short  History,  (Chicago:  Aldine  Publishing  Company,  1962),  208. 

a  ’balance"  between  the  powers  of  Europe;  neutrality  in  a  sense.  As  it  became  obvious  that 
the  allies  were  either  in  no  |x>sition  to  assist  Hungary,  or  had  no  inclination  to  assist  her, 
Hungary  turned  to  other  means. 

The  rise  of  facsism  in  Italy  gave  Hungary  her  first  push  towards  the  Rome- 
Berlin  axis.  Mussolini  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Hungarian  government  on 
April  5,  1927.  The  depression  of  the  late  1920's  and  early  30's  and  the  rise  of  Hitler  in 
Germany  vaulted  Hungary  into  the  ranks  of  the  revisionist  powers. 


In  1938  and  1939,  as  Nazi 


Germany  took  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  regained  some 
lost  territory.  While  the  allies  viewed 
Hungary  as  a  part  of  the  unrest  in  East- 
central  Etunpe,  Hungary  hoped  to  be  able 
to  form  some  kind  of  alliance  that  would 
resist  German  domination  of  the  area. 

Hungaiy  saw  Ruthenia  as  particularly 
important  in  this  regard  because  it  gave 

Figure  3  Admiral  Mikl6s  Horthy, 

Himgary  a  common  border  with  Poland  Regent  of  Hungary 

and  the  two  countries  hoped  to  be  able  to  resist  German  in^>erialism  in  Eastern  Europe.' 

On  September  1,  1939  when  the  German  armies  rolled  into  Poland,  Hungary 
remained  neutral.  The  Munich  Agreement  and  the  slowness  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  reacting  to  the  German  aggression  convinced  the  Hungarians  tttat  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor.  Hungary  did  offer  succor  to  scores  of  Polish  refugees  (much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  German  fuhrer). 

The  continuation  of  the  war  and  Germany's  apparent  invincibility  made 
Himgar/s  neutral  position  more  and  more  tenuous.  Hitler  finally  gave  them  Trai^sylvania 
and  after  this  (the  Second  Vienna  Award)  Hungary  was  no  longo*  able  to  withstand 
German  pressure. 


'Denis  Sinor,  History  of  Hungary,  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1959)  292. 
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4.  World  War  II 


In  April  1941,  Hungary,  though  neutral,  allowed  German  transit  of  Hungarian 
territory  to  carry  out  their  attack  on  Yugo^via  and,  finally,  on  June  27, 1941  Hungary 
declared  war  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Great  Britain;  fire  final  vestiges  of  her  neutral  status 
crumbling  before  the  tide  of  revision  which  swept  Europe  in  the  wake  of  the  inept  post- 
World  War  I  treaties.  After  the  initiation  of  Operation  Baibarossa,  Hungary  was  forced  to 
commit  an  army  to  the  field.  That  army,  the  Hungarian  First  Army,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Russian  cotmterattadc  at  Stalingrad.  The  Hungarians  fielded  the  Second  and  Third 
Hungarian  Armies,  but  they  were  poorly  equipped  and  trained  and  could  do  little  against 
the  Soviet  steamroller.' 

In  September,  Horthy  sent  a  delegation  to  Moscow  to  begin  negotiations  on  an 
armistice.  On  14  October  1944,  he  ordered  the  Hungarian  Army  to  open  rregotiations  with 
the  Red  Army  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Germans  discovered  his  action  and  on 
the  night  of  15-16  October,  the  Germans  Imprisoned  Admiral  Horthy  and  forced  him  to 
abdicate  as  regent.  Ferenc  Sz41asi,  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  Arrow  Cross  (Nazi)  Party, 
immediately  filling  his  position  as  head  of  the  government.’ 

5.  Illusions 

The  Second  World  War  devastated  Hungary.  The  siege  of  Budapest  lasted 
seven  weeks.  Not  a  bridge  was  left  standing.  Thousands  of  people  were  dead  from  either 
the  fighting  or  starvation  or  were  shipped  off  to  Soviet  labor  camps. 

'Anthony  Tihain6r  Kon^thy,  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Hungarian  Art  of  War,  (Toronto: 
R4k6czi  Foundation,  1982),  158. 

^wo  excellent  sources  on  what  occurred  in  October  1944  include  Admiral  Miklos 
Horthy,  Memoirs,  (New  York:  Robert  ^>eller  &  Sons,  1957),  and  Gyula  Juh4sz,  Hungarian 
Foreign  Policy:  1919-1945,  (Budapest:  Akadtoiia  Kiad6, 1979). 
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After  the  war  many  Hungarians  looked  to  ftie  West,  to  the  United  States  in 
particular,  for  assistance  in  establishing  a  liberal  democratic  government.  The  U5. 
recognized  and  established  diplomatic  relations  with  foe  provisioiud  govenunent  on  2 
November  1945.**’  The  western  allies  quickly  realized  that  their  protests  to  the  Allied 
Control  Commission  against  Soviet  excesses  were  being  igitored.  nds  resulted  in  fewer 
and  fewer  protests  being  lodged  and  a  gradual  awareness  on  the  part  of  foe  Hungarians 
that  they  had  to  prepare  for  foe  worst. 

The  first  (and  only  until  1990)  fiee  elections  were  hdd  on  Novenriber  7th,  1945. 
The  communists  polled  orUy  17  percent  of  the  electorate.”  The  Hungarians  hoped  this 
result  would  spur  western  support  but  the  Soviet  dudrman  of  foe  Allied  Control 
Corrurrission  in  Hungary,  Marshal  Voroshilov,  onade  it  dear  that  the  Soviets  would  only 
tolerate  a  coalition  government  which  induded  the  Communist  Party. 

The  communists  began  a  slow  but  ruthless  undermining  campaign  against  the 
ma}ority  parties.  Led  by  M4ty4s  R4kosi  and  Imre  Nagy,  the  communists  were  able  to  bring 
about  the  collapse  of  the  Smallholders'  Party,  foen  the  largest  party  in  Hungary,  and  they 
succeeded  in  radicalizing  the  other  parties.  By  the  surruner  of  1948  foe  corrununists  had 
succeeded  in  placing  themselves  as  foe  sole  political  power  in  Hurrgary.  By  this  time  most 
of  the  western  diplomats  had  resigned  in  protest  of  foe  Soviet  interference  in  internal 
Hungarian  affairs  and  of  foe  illegal  actions  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party. 


’“idrg  K.  Hoensdi,  A  Hiatoiy  of  Modem  Hungary;  1867-1986,  trarw.  by  Kim  Traynor, 
(Ixmdon:  Longtrum  Group  UK  Lirrdted,  1988),  172. 

“Ibid,  173. 
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6.  The  Revolution  of  1956 


Two  events  led  to  the  Uprising  of  1956.  Rrst  was  the  wittidrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Austria  and  the  signing  of  tibe  Austrian  State  Treaty  on  15  May  1955.*^ 
Hungary  immediatdy  became  envious  of  Uds  special  status  and  saw  ttds  as  a  valid 
alternative  for  diemselves.  Second  was  the  denunciation  of  the  recently  deceased  Stalin 
by  Khrudichev  at  the  Twentietti  Patty  Congress  of  die  CFSU  on  24  and  25  February  1956. 
This  speech,  combined  with  near  simultaneous  rdease  of  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
in  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union,  many  of  whom  were  Hungarians  who  eventually 
fotuid  their  way  home,  destroyed  what  little  popular  acceptance  there  was  for  the  Soviet- 
backed  regime  in  Budi^>est  and  sent  Hungarian-Soviet  rdations  plummeting. 

The  result  was  a  change  in  leadership  brought  dx>ut  by  popular  demand 
and  an  attend  to  withdraw  from  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  November,  1955,  RAkosi  had 
thrown  Nagy  (a  reform  communist)  out  of  the  Party.  Fbr  a  year  Nagy  had  sought 
reinstatement.  Scared  by  the  events  in  East  Germany  in  early  1956,  and  the  riots  in  Poland 
in  early  October,  the  Soviets  finally  pressured  R4koai  into  allowing  Nagy  badk  into  die 
Party,  hoping  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence  in  Hungary.  Since  this  act  did  not  totally 
subdue  the  grumbling  of  the  Hungarian  masses,  on  17  October  RAkosi  was  removed  and 
replaced  by  Ger5. 

However,  on  the  day  before,  university  students  had  begun  moving 
toward  an  open  break  with  the  Party.  Thousands  resigned  from  die  communist  youth 
organization.  By  the  20th  of  October  all  Soviet  troops  were  on  alert  and  three  days  later 
elements  of  a  Soviet  tank  division  b^an  to  move  on  Budi^>est.  Ihat  same  day  crowds  in 

*^6ter  Gosztonyi,  "Magyar  Semlegess6g"  (Hungarian  Neutrality],  Magyar  Nemzet,  June 
15th,  1989. 
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the  Budapest  streets  begin  calling  for  the  removal  of  Gerd,  the  installation  of  Nagy  as  head 
of  government  and  the  removal  of  all  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary. 

At  about  9KX)  PM  on  23  October  the  first  shots  rang  out  against  fite  crowds  then 
surrounding  the  Radio  Building.  The  fight  for  national  Uberatian  was  oit.  Fighting 
continued  through  the  night  with  mounting  casualties.  Ihe  Soviets  were  quiddyennibioiled 
in  the  fighting,  and  the  Hungarians  had  apparently  learned  file  lessons  on  Partisan  warfare 
wdl.^’Flghting  continued  tmtil  29  October  when  a  cease-fire  was  finally  agreed  to.  Soviets 
troops  ostensibly  began  to  leave  the  country  and  file  Hungarians  fdt  fiiat  victory  had  been 
achieved.  Nagy  had  taken  over  the  govenuxtont  and  was  reorganizing  the  communist 
state. 

Then  things  began  to  fall  apart  and  Nagy  lost  contrtfi.  First  and  foremost  was 
the  announcement  that  the  Communist  Party  was  to  give  up  exdusive  power  and  that 
opposition  parties  were  forming.  Editorlab  concerning  file  neutrality  of  Austria  and  its 
application  to  Hungary  began  to  appear.  Within  fiiree  days  the  Soviets  reneged  on  their 
prodarrurtion  of  October  30  and  in  the  early  hours  of  Novcndrer  2  Soviet  troops  began  to 
move  on  Budapest  in  force.  On  November  4th  fiiey  began  fiieir  assault  on  Budapest. 
Nagy  sought  refuge  in  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  (where  he  remained  for  22  days)  until  he 
was  enticed  out  to  be  abducted,  flown  to  the  USSR,  and  eventually  tried,  convicted  and 
executed  for  his  part  in  the  events  in  Hur^ary. 

Some  200,000  Hungarians  fled  to  file  West,  32,000  were  killed,  and  untold 
thousands  were  imprisoned  or  returned  to  Soviet  prison  camps.  As  many  as  2,000  more 
people  were  executed.  Hungarian-Soviet  relations  readied  fiieir  nadir. 

'^ibor  Meray,  Thirteen  Deys  that  Shook  the  Kremlin,  trans.  by  Howard  L.  Katzander, 
(New  York;  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publishers,  1959),  100. 
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7.  'Xjkmbuli  Comimmism' 


On  4  November  1956,  Radio  Szobiok  announced  the  formation  a 
Revolutionary  Woricers'  and  Peasants'  Party  which,  with  the  hdp  of  the  Soviet  Army, 
replaced  the  government  of  Imre  Nagy.  Thus,  Jtoos  Kidir  rode  die  coattails  of  a  foreign 
invader  to  become  Hungary's  chief  of  state.  KAd4r  initially  faced  mudi  opposition,  but  his 
moderate  line  and  crackdown  on  party  members  who  attempted  violent  reprisals  against 
those  who  participated  in  the  uprising  gained  grudging  respect.  His  condliatoiy  slogan. 
Those  who  are  not  against  us  are  with  us”  began  to  reunite  the  party  and  the  people. 

In  1968  K4d4r  began  his  version  of  pereatroiktt  by  implementing  the  "New 
Economic  Mechanism"  (lij  Gazdaaagi  Medtanvunua).  This  was  promoted  by  a  young  former 
sodal  democrat  by  the  name  of  Rezsd  Nyers  and  came  to  be  known  as  ‘XSoulash 
Communism".  The  NEM  introduced  some  dements  of  a  market  economy  with 
semi-decentralized  planning  and  placed  a  premium  on  managerial  skills  and  productivity. 
In  foct,  K6d4r  stated*. 

"Every  worker  must  know...that  living  standards  are  rdated  to  production;  one  has 
more  to  di8tribute..4md  consume  only  when  there  increased  production  to  show  for 
work.  Every  decent  person  knows  that  more  money  for  lower  achievement  is 
abnormal."’* 

8.  The  Politics  of  Revolution 

Since  that  aimoimcement,  free  and  open  dections  have  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  the  sodaUst /communist  dements  from  power  in  Hungary.  The  dections,  hdd  on  March 
25  and  April  8, 1990,  brought  to  power  a  center-right  party  similar  to  the  German  Christian 


'*R<foert  MaxweQ,  ed.,  Jitwx  Kdddr:  Selected  Speeches  and  Interviews,  (Budapest:  Akaddnia 
Kiado,  1985),  156. 
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Democnrtlc  Union  (CDU).  The  new  party  is  committed  to  Hungarian  wMidrawal  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  a  renewal  of  Hungarian  nadonaliain  ”  This  diange  will  result  in  a  near 
180-degree  turn  around  in  Hungarian  foreign  and  domestic  poUdes  and  diould  have 
significant  repercusdons  on  the  Central  European  dtuation. 
tL  The  Pint  Step 

The  first  move  to  reform  began  in  May  1988  tdien  the  reformers  within 
the  HSWP  began  to  make  their  bid  for  power.  Originally,  an  agreement  was  reached  in 
whidi  some  reforms  would  be  implemented  and  some  reformers  placed  in  key  positions, 
but  leaving  the  oiigiiud  power  structure  in  place.  It  quidcly  became  apparent  that  the 
reformers  had  mudi  more  momentum  built  up  than  originally  bdieved.  Reformers  took 
control  of  the  Party,  Kiidfor  was  ousted  from  his  post  as  Gerteral  Secretary,  atkl  Kfooly 
Grosz  was  dected  to  the  post.  One  official  described  this  event  as  "an  eartfiquake."'*  The 
takeover  was  graphically  illustrated  in  the  newq>aper  Magyar  Nemzet  by  a  drawing  of  a 
man  widding  a  scythe  in  a  windswept  fidd.  In  the  "purge",  seven  of  13  politburo 
menfoers  were  topfded  atkl  36  reformers  were  dected  to  the  Central  Committee. 

Reformers,  elected  to  the  ruling  pditburo  induded  Rezsd  Nyers,  the  father  of 
NEM,  and  the  radical  HSWP  member  Imre  Pozsgay.  The  new  accessions  combined  with 
the  purges  dropped  the  average  age  of  the  politburo  from  near  70  to  53. 

’’Zoltan  D.  Barany,  "Hungary's  Independent  Political  Groups  and  Parties,"  Radio  Free 
Europe  Reeeardt  Report,  RAD  Background  Report/168, 12  Septeniber  1989, 4,  and  Cdestine 
Bohlen,  "Right-Wi^  Christian  Party  Takes  Qear  Lead  in  Hungarian  Voting  "  The  New  Yotic 
Times,  April  9, 1990,  Al. 

'^Quoted  in  Eric  Bounre,  "Hungary's  Imdership  changes  may  boost  Gorbachev 
reforms,"  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  Nhiy  1988,  9. 


The  changes  in  leadership  coincided  with  drastic  social  changes.  Discussion 
dubs  were  being  organized  on  nearly  a  daily  bads.*'  Many  of  ttiese  dubs  had  existed 
before  the  reform  communist  move  (as  a  semi-opposition)  and  now  proved  to  be  the 
germinating  seeds  of  the  political  parties  whidi  would  spring  up  as  ttie  reform  movement 
continued. 

Grosz'  kaderdi^  began  to  bray  from  the  moment  he  took  office.  He  continued 
to  plan  reform  measures,  but  his  plans  for  implementation  were  long-term. 

Thirty  years  of  gradually  accumulated  tensions  caniM>t  be  diminated  overnight.  The 
dangers  of  reform  derive  from  the  rruuny  illusions  that  accompany  the  reform.  ...The 
reform  is  only  as  of  creating  better  opportunities...  This  is  a  time-consuming  job."** 

The  feeling  among  the  general  populace  was  too  heady.  Grosz  lost  control  and  reform 
came  to  have  an  inertia  of  its  own.  The  Hungarians  discovered  that  ecottomic 
independence,  the  driver  of  the  reform  process,  "could  not  be  kept  separate  from  political 
freedom."*’ 

b.  The  Six  Month  Appointment 

Grosz  began  his  tenrure  with  the  heady  exdtement  of  spring  and  reform. 
One  of  his  initial  promises  was  the  separation  of  ttie  Party  arul  the  state.  That  separation 
evolved  into  a  six  month  passage. 


**William  Echikson,  "New  Hungarian  dubs  push  limits  of  reform,"  The  Christum  Science 
Monitor,  May  18, 1988,  4. 

'•"Interview  with  K4roly  Grosz,"  Magyar  Hiriap,  24  May  1988,  1-4,  as  quoted  in 
"Government  Daily  Interviews  Karoly  Grosz,"  FBIS,  raiS-EEU-88-106, 18. 

'’Prisdlla  L.  Buddey,  "Hungarian  Aperqus,"  National  Review,  July  22, 1988,  38. 
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During  the  stomner  he  was  in  control,  Grosz  implemented  tax  refcmns, 
liberalized  the  laws  governing  entrepreneurship,  and  visited  the  United  States.  The  first 
Hungarian  leader  ever  to  do  so.  Grosz  sought  aivl  received  a  new  understanding  of  where 
Hungary  was  headed  and  promises  of  greater  economic  ties,  an  attempt  to  make  Hungary 
more  attractive  to  investment. 

Concurrendy,  Ckosz  asked  KlUm&nKulcsibr,  die  Minister  of  Justice;  to  write 
a  new  law  allowing  the  formation  of  opposition  parties.  The  new  law  was  set  to  go  into 
effect  in  1990.  Events  would  catch  up  with  it. 

c.  The  Death  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers'  Party 

Grosz  carried  out  his  prondse  to  separate  die  Party  and  the  state.  In 
November  of  1988,  MikkSs  Ntoieth  became  the  new  Premier,  Grosz  surrendering  that 
position.  Nemeth  was  a  Harvard-educated,  reform-minded  individual. 

Nteieth's  devation  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Hungarian 
Socialist  Workers'  Party.  Attacks  on  the  Party,  led  by  outspoken  reformers  such  as  Imre 
Pozsgay,  trebled  in  intensity.  A  special  commission  of  four  menibers  of  the  HSWP 
published  a  report  stating  "the  Bobhevik  revolution  was  a  mistake,  Stalin's  contribution 
to  marxbt  ideology  a  heresy,  and  the  introduction  of  communism  in  to  Hungary  and  the 
other  satellite  states  of  Eastern  Europe  an  unmitigated  disaster."’”  Ntoieth  and  Pozsgay 
openly  supported  the  conclusions. 

Ndneth  accelerated  the  reform  process.  He  eiqianded  Kulcs&r's 
commission  to  that  of  writing  a  new  constitution.  By  May,  new  political  parties  were 


’"Imre  Karacs,  "Hungarians  demoUsh  Soviet  Marxism,"  Times,  18  Feb  1989, 1. 
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springing  up  all  over.  New  parties  extended  from  a  right-wing  Christian  democratic-style 
party  to  a  new  sexual  liberation  party 

Gorbachev  himself  rung  the  death  knell  for  the  HSWP  in  France.  On  6 
July  1989,  in  a  speech  in  Strasbourg,  France  to  the  members  of  the  23-nation  Cotmdl  of 
Europe,  Goihachev  implicitly  renounced  foe  use  of  force  against  other  Soviet-bloc 
nations.”  On  foe  same  day  Jdnos  Ki<Ur  died.  The  HSWP  died  with  him. 

On  October  7, 1989,  at  an  extraordinary  congress  of  foe  HSWP,  foe  party 
membership  voted  to  dissolve  themselves.”  Grosz  was  tmable  to  generate  support  to  stop 
the  dissolution  of  foe  Party.  The  delegates  then  reorganized  themselves  into  a  new 
Hungarian  SodaUst  Party,  loosely  based  on  the  western  social  denK>cratic  modeb. 
d.  The  Road  to  Free  Elections 

The  road  to  free  electioirs  has  not  been  simple  in  Hungary.  The  last  free 
elections  before  1990  were  held  in  1945.  In  those  elections  foe  Independent  Smallholders' 
Party  won  57%  of  foe  vote.  By  February  1946,  however,  foe  Htmgarians  were  feeling  the 
pressure  of  Stalin  and  foe  communists.  In  foe  elections  of  August  1947,  foe  commtmists, 
in  a  coalition  with  other  left  wing  parties  took  foe  election.  They  did  fois  by  getting  a  law 
passed  stripping  the  franchise  from  those  formerly  associated  with  the  right-wing  parties 
in  Hungary.  By  1948  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  had  absorbed  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  forming  the  Hungarian  WorWng  People's  Party.  They  quickly  removed  all  other 

^‘Barry  Newman,  "Hungarian  Democracy  Bursts  Forth  in  Ways  Dizzying  to  Everyone," 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  8  May  1989, 1. 

“James  M.  Markham,  "Goihachev  Spurns  the  Use  of  Force  in  Eastern  Europe,"  The  Neio 
York  Times,  7  July  1989,  Al. 

"Henry  Kamm,  "Communist  Party  in  Hungary  Votes  For  Radical  Shift,"  The  Nero  York 
Times,  October  8, 1989,  Al. 


political  paztiea  from  the  scene.  That  has  been  the  political  stage  in  Hungary  for  die  last 
42  years. 


e.  The  Opposition  Parties 

On  February  11, 1989,  the  HSWP  voted  to  allow  opposition  parties  to  be 
formed.  By  the  end  of  1989,  53  political  parties  were  operating.^  Only  nine  parties, 
however,  were  able  to  gamer  the  strength  to  participate  in  tlw  Opposition  Roundtable 
whidi  worked  with  the  ruling  government  and  the  HSWP/HSP  to  tranridon  to  a 
multiparty  system. 

The  Hungarian  Democratic  Forum  (Magyar  Demokrata  Forum)  emerged  as 

the  first  and  strongest  of  the  new  parties.”  It  was  foimded  as  a  group  on  27  September 

1987  and  by  August  1989  had  over  17,000  nwmbers.  Its  policies  would  be  considered 

center-right  and  it  is  very  vocal  concerning  Hungarian  nationalism.  Jozsef  Antall,  die 

leader  of  Democratic  Forum  declared  after  his  election  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister: 

This  day  means  to  us  that  we  have  to  send  a  message  to  every  meniber  of  the  15 
million  world  community  of  Hungarians.  The  Hungarian  nadon  stands  united 
regardless  of  the  citizenship  that  some  of  them  may  have  obtained  in  die 
thunderstorm  of  history.*^ 


“Ibid,  5. 

“Zoltan  D.  Barany,  "Hungary's  Independent  Polidcal  Groups  and  Pardes,”  Radio  Free 
Europe  Research  Report,  RAD  Bad(ground  Report  168, 12  September  1989,  4. 

“Blaine  Harden,  "Hunger  for  Himgarian-ness,"  The  Washington  Post  National  Weekly 
Edition,  April  16-22, 1990, 19. 
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Antall  denies  any  revanchist  attitudes,  nor  does  he  profess  irredentism.  He  does  desire  to 
promote  the  idea  of  "Hungarian-ness"  while  the  party  platform  indudes  a  plank  concerning 
Hungarian  plans  to  apply  for  assodate  and  then  full  meiribership  in  the  E.C.^ 

The  Alliance  of  Free  Democrats  (Szabad  Demakratak  SzSve^ige)  was  the  next 
strongest  party.  Founded  on  13  November  1988,  it  only  adcnowledged  3,800  members  by 
September  1989.”  However,  in  the  March  1990  dections  it  was  a  dose  runner-iq>  to  die 
IDennocratic  Forum.  Its  polides  stress  European  identity  above  Hungarian,  and  it  sedcs 
economic  integration  into  Western  Europe.  This  party  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  gain 
strength  as  European  integration  proceeds. 

Thp  Alliance  of  Young  Democrats  (Fiatal  Demokratak  Szovetsige)  was 
founded  on  30  March  1988.”  Its  basis  of  support  is  found  among  the  young  and  the 
middle-  and  upper-dass.  It  also  advocates  an  integration  in  to  Western  Europe. 

The  Christian  E)emocratic  Peopte^s  Party  (Keresziinv-^kmdkraia  Nippdrt)  was 
fotmded  on  11  April  1989.*®  Although  it  is  a  small  party  it  does  enjoy  some  support, 
espedally  among  older  Hungarians.  Its  organization  loosdy  follows  polides  proscribed 
by  Christian  democratic  parties  in  Western  Europe.  It  has  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
Democratic  Forum  and  will  likely  eventually  be  absorbed  by  that  party. 

The  Independent  Smallholders'  Party  (FUggetlen  Kisgazdapdrt)  is  a  rebirth 
of  the  old  Smallholders'  Party  of  such  prominoice  after  World  War  n.*’  It  was  founded 

”Eudolf  Joo,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  dated  15  March  1991. 

“Barany,  1. 

”Barany,  2. 

*®Ibid,  3. 

**Ibid,  6. 
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on  12  November  1988  (alOiough  founders  daim  the  original  date  of  1930).  The  ISP  does 
not  enjoy  the  kind  of  popularity  it  enjoyed  in  die  1940'8  due  probably  to  the  urbanization 
and  industrialization  of  the  past  42  years.  It  still  retains  die  potential  of  being  a  power 
broker,  however.  One  of  its  more  popular  policies  is  the  espousal  of  a  policy  of  returning 
ownership  rights  of  agricultural  holdings  to  their  original  owners.” 

The  Bajcsv-Zsilinszkv  Sodetv  was  founded  on  6  Tune  1986.”  It  primarily 
deals  with  environmental  issues  and  will  probably  evolve  into  a  Hungarian  Green  party. 
It  is  still  a  very  small  but  influential  group. 

The  Democratic  League  of  Independent  Trade  Unions  {FUggetlen 
Szakszervezetek  Demokratikus  Ugdja)  was  founded  on  19  December  1988.”  It  is  the 
Htmgarian  answer  to  the  Polish  Solidarity  Trade  Union  movement  and  has  held  talks  with 
that  organization.  It  is  also  developing  ties  to  western  trade  union  organizations. 

The  Hungarian  People^s  Party  (Magyar  Nippdrt)  was  organized  on  11 
February  1989.”  This  organization  grew  out  of  a  discussion  society  named  the  P^er 
Veres  Society.  It  is  devoted  to  representing  the  poor,  disadvantaged,  and  rural  dements 
of  the  Hungarian  population.  While  its  membership  is  rdativdy  large  (18,000  in  June 
1989),  it  lacks  leadership  and  a  well-defined  program. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  (Szocialdemokrata  PM)  is  a  political  party 
founded  on  January  9, 1989,  but  Himgary's  original  Sodal  Dennocratic  Party,  from  whom 

“Celestine  Bohlen,  "50  Contenders  In  Search  of  a  New  Political  Order,"  The  Nao  York 
Times,  February  22, 1990,  AlO. 


*Tbid,  3. 
”lbid,  4. 
”Ibid,  5. 
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this  party  professes  to  be  descended,  was  organized  in  1890.^  This  party  professes  to  be 
the  true  social  democratic  party  in  Hungary  and  has  garnered  some  of  the  memberrtiip 
whidi  has  left  the  HSP.  It  has  developed  ties  to  ttw  sodal  democratic  organizations  in 
Western  Europe. 

The  proliferation  of  polttical  parties  worried  numy  on  the  eve  of  the 
election.  G€za  Jeszenaiky,  a  leader  of  Democratic  Forum  stated,  "The  Hungarian  situation 
is  very  volatile.  The  whole  thing  is  a  leap  in  the  dark.”*' 

9.  The  Election 

The  election  hdd  on  25  March  1990  was  die  culmination  of  die  insdtudon  of  a 
new  political  system  in  Hungary.  That  new  system  was  outlined  in  a  series  of 
constitutional  amendments  passed  in  1989.  The  most  important  aiiieiidment  passed  was 
the  Parliament  Deputies  Election  Act  XXXIV,  1989.^* 

The  Election  Act  basically  established  an  election  system  based  on  party  lists 
similar  to  that  employed  in  Germany  and  other  West  European  countries  (proportional 
representation).  Voters  were  required  to  fill  out  two  ballots:  one  for  individual 
parliamentary  candidates  and  one  for  a  party  list.  The  results  of  the  conibined  total 
provides  how  the  seats  in  parliament  are  disseminated.  Under  the  law  176  deputies  are 
elected  in  individual  constituencies,  152  by  regional  and  county  lists,  aiKl  58  by  the 
national  lists. 


*%id,  7. 

*^11100,  "50  Contenders  in  Search  of  a  New  Political  Order." 

"The  Political  System  Change  in  Hungary,  1989,  (Privately  printed:  [1990D,  14. 


The  dections  resulted  in  a  nedc-and-nedc  race  between  Democratic  Fbrum  and 
the  Alliance  for  Free  Democrats.  Only  about  one-third  of  die  parliamentary  SMts  were 
decided  and  run-off  elections  had  to  be  hdd  in  nearly  150  of  die  176  parliamentary 
districts.  These  decdons,  hdd  two  wedcs  later,  resulted  in  die  victory  of  the  Democratic 
Forum.  On  3  May  1990,  Jozsef  Antall,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Forum,  took  the  post 
of  Prime  Minister  and  began  to  form  a  government. 

The  HSP  and  the  new  HSWP  suffered  resounding  defeats.  Even  Imre  Pozsgay, 
one  of  the  leading  reformers,  foiled  to  be  dected  (although  he  did  return  to  parliament  on 
the  "nationd  list"  of  his  party).  Ndnedi,  running  as  an  independent  candidate  in  one  of 
the  industrial  northern  districts,  was  the  only  high-ranking  member  of  the  previous  regime 
to  return  to  die  halls  of  parliament.* 

10.  Jozsef  Antall 
Antall  is  a  well-known  name  in 
Budapest.  Jozsef  s  father,  Jozsef  Antall,  Sr. 
was  the  commissioner  for  refugees  during 
World  War  II  and  he  he^ied  thousands  of 
Jews  and  Pdes  escape  the  Nazi's.  Dr. 

Jozsef  Antall,  Jr.  is  described  as  "an  upper- 
middle  class  European  genUeman  of  pre- 
Communist  oudook."*  Antall,  58,  has  a 
doctorate  in  History.  His  studies  have 

^destine  Bohlen,  Two  Opposition  Parties  Leading  in  Hungary's  Voting,"  The  Nav 
York  Tintes,  26  March  1990,  A7. 

•Harden,  19. 


Figure  4  Jozsef  AntaD  (Associated  Press) 
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concentrated  on  parliamentary  traditions  in  19th  century  Hungarian  liberaliaai.  He  was 
arrested  in  1956  for  participating  in  the  revolution  and  was  not  allowed  to  publidi  any  of 
his  researdi  until  the  dhaw  of  1963. 

Antall  bdieves  dmt  history  holds  some  of  the  keys  to  Hungary's  future.  He 
feds  that  the  center-right  coalition  dected  in  the  Mardi  dectkms  evoke  a  desire  for  a 
"spiritual  dtizenship"  between  Hungarians  living  inside  arkl  outside  the  borders  of 
Hungary.  His  greatest  task,  however,  may  be  restraining  ttie  ruitlonalist  ambitions  of  his 
compatriots  if  the  irredentist  movement  in  Transylvania  flares  once  again. 
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m.  HUNGARIAN  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SUPERPOWERS 

This  duq>ter  deals  with  Hungaiys  relations  with  the  stqierpowers  and  with  NATO. 
The  first  section  deals  with  fite  historical  relationship  between  Hungary  and  the  United 
States.  The  second  section  looks  at  how  rdatkms  between  Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  developed.  The  last  section  will  briefly  deal  with  the  more  recent  devdopments 
between  Hungary  and  NATO. 

A.  HUNGARY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Historically  Hungary  and  the  United  States  have  had  good  rdations.  Only  the 
abandoiunent  of  Hungary,  along  with  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  Soviet  domination  and 
communist  control  n^jtured,  for  a  time,  the  traditioiMlrdationship.  IMs  chapter  will  trace 
the  evolution  of  Hungarian>Ainerlcan  reiatlondiips  from  their  inception  in  1848  ttuou^ 
the  most  recent  revolution.  1  hope,  using  Hungary  as  a  model,  to  show  ttie  importance  of 
this  part  of  the  world  to  U.S.  policies,  aiKl  to  suggest  possible  changes  in  current  policies 
to  hdp  nurture  file  reawakening  of  our  friendship. 

1.  The  Revolution  of  1848 

The  United  States  had  watched  the  events  of  1848  unfold  with  great  interest. 
The  Ufi.  was  still  relafivety  new  on  the  international  scene  and  had  not  generally  been 
accepted  by  file  older  moruudiics  of  Europe  because  of  file  nature  of  its  goverranent.  Now 
it  appeared  that  constitutionalism  was  sweeping  file  old  worid.  l^^lliam  H.  Stiles,  file 
American  diarg4  d'affaires  in  Vienna  had  been  reporting  file  upsurge  in  UberaUsm  to  the 
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U.S.  State  Department  since  the  first  stormy  session  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  January.  The 
State  Department  sent  a  delegation  with  $8,000,  ostensibly  "to  make  propaganda  with."** 
In  November  1848,  some  8  months  after  die  outbreak  of  ttie  revohitkm,  Stiles 
decided  to  visit  Hungary  to  ascertain  the  situaticm.  Alttiou^  not  an  officUd  visitor,  he  was 
bearing  an  American  diplomat's  letter  whidi  suggested,  at  least  partially,  an  official  status. 
The  Hungarians  perceived  fids  as  the  first  step  towards  recognition  of  their  fledgling 
republic.*^  In  fact,  Kossuth  requested  Stiles,  as  a  representative  of  die  United  States,  to 
negotiate  an  armisdce  between  the  armies  of  the  Republic  of  Hungary  and  the  Crown  for 
the  winter  of  1848-49.  Stiles,  upon  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  State  Buchanan,  attempted 
to  do  just  that  but  Prince  Windisdigriltz,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  die  Austrian 
armies,  refused  to  accept  anything  odier  than  uncondidonal  surrender  from  the 
Hungarians.** 

After  this  rebuft,  American  policy  became  very  cautious  widi  regards  to  die 
Austrian  Empire.  Even  so,  the  dispatch  of  A.  D.  Mann  by  the  State  Department  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  recognition  for  die  republic  resulted  in  a  strongly  worded 
protest  from  Chevalier  Hiilsemann,  die  Austrian  Minister  in  Washington.**  This  protest 
brought  a  strong  reply  from  Danid  Webster  who  had  once  again  taken  over  State  from 

**J.  G.  Sdiwarz  to  John  M.  Oayton,  Dept,  of  State,  Reports,  Austria,  NA,  Vol.  2,  No.  25, 
21  April  1849,  as  quoted  in  Sfndor  SzUa^,  "America  and  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1848-49,"  Siavonic  and  East  European  Reoiew,  44:1, 1966, 180. 

**rhi8  belief  was  ex|»essed  by  Kossuth  Hiriapja  during  die  visit.  Szilassy,  181. 

**Dept.  of  State,  Reports,  Austria,  NA,  Vd.  2,  No.  46, 12  December  1848  and  W.  H. 
Stiles,  Austria  in  184S-49,  II,  157,  as  quoted  in  Szilassy,  182. 

**Danld  M.  Smidi,  The  American  Diplomatic  Experience,  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Conqiany,  1972),  136.  Also,  according  to  Szilassy  Mann  was,  tai  feet,  empowered  to 
recognize  the  Republic  of  Hungary  if  it  appeared  diat  its  independence  was  viable. 
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Budianan.  Webster  itedand  ttiat  oompeaned  to  die  United  States,  Hiqidnirg  possessions 
weremerdy  "apatdionttieeaidi'ssuiface."*’  This  reqxmse  was  enthuaiasHcally  accepted 
by  die  dllzens  of  the  United  Stales  but  did  Utde  to  further  die  cause  of  Hungarian 
Independence  (dien  on  die  verge  of  collapse)  or  Improve  relations  wldi  the  Hapsbuig 
monardiy. 

While  die  Hungarian  Revolution  was  siqypressed  by  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies,  the  American  cormeetton  did  not  die.  Austrlan-American  rdadons  were  at  a  low 
point,  but  diey  sunk  even  lower  idien  the  United  Slates  hosted  a  ^leaking  tour  by  die 
exiled  Kossuth.^  The  tour  was  immlnendy  successful  and  Included  an  address  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  After  a  period  of  9  moidhs,  Kossuth  dqiarted  die  United  States, 
and,  as  Is  traditional,  the  U.S.  <{ulddy  forgot  the  trials  of  die  Hungarian  peofde. 

2.  World  War  I 

die  exception  of  a  massive  wave  of  migration  In  the  1870's  there  was  little 
contact  between  Hungary  and  the  United  States.  TMs  was  due  primarily  to  the  continuing 
poor  relations  between  the  US.  and  what  was  now  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  This 
lack  of  Intercourse  continued  until  World  War  I. 

bi  WotM  War  I  die  United  States  found  Itsdf  at  war  with  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  At  no  point,  however,  did  U.S.  and  Austro-Hungarian  troops  ever  meet.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  developed  after  die  war. 


"Ibid. 

**Kossulh  had  escaped  from  Hungary  to  Turkey  on  two  forged  passports,  one 
Hungarian  and  one  Ei^Ush.  He  was  tntenied  in  Turkey  until  September  1851  when  he 
accepted  an  Invitation  to  visit  the  United  States.  The  Turks,  unwilling  to  give  him  back 
to  Austria,  but  dldlktaig  the  re^xmsibility  of  being  his  )aller,  acquies^  to  this  request 
(mudi  to  die  diagrin  of  die  Austrian  Entire.) 
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The  Hapsburg  Empire  dissolved  at  the  end  of  World  War  1.  Hungary  quickly 
moved  to  declare  itself  a  republic  once  more  aiui  appealed  to  the  western  allies  for  aid. 
The  western  attitude  toward  Htmgary,  however,  was  to  hold  her  as  much  to  blame  for  the 
war  as  Germany  and  Austria.  Most  western  aid,  led  by  the  French,  went  to  the  new 
country  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Romania,  Hungary's  avowed  enemies. 

The  inv<dvement  with  America  came  as  a  result  of  Wilson's  14  Points  and  the 

establishment  of  an  Inter-allied  Military  Mission  to  Budapest  to  intervene  in  the  Ronumian 

"rape"  of  Hungary.  Mi^  General  Harry  H.  Bandholtz  was  the  US.  representative  to  the 

Inter-allied  Military  Mission.  In  his  diary",  Gen.  Baiulholtz  makes  it  very  dear  that  what 

was  occurring  in  Hungary  was  less  than  desird>le. 

"The  Hungarians  certainly  have  rrumy  defects,...but  they  are  so  far  superior  to  any 
of  their  neighbors  that  it  is  a  crime  against  civilization  to  continue  wittt  the  proposed 
disnnembenrtent  of  this  country."** 

The  dismemberment  of  Hungary  by  the  Tteaty  of  Trianon  was  due  primarily 
to  the  disinterest  of  the  American  and  British  ddegations  at  the  peace  confereiKe.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  western  allies  hdped  the  Serbians,  who  at  the  very  least  had  silently 
ernlorsed,  and  may  wdl  have  activdy  encouraged  the  crime  which  sparked  World  War  I, 
achieve  their  stated  war  ainu  of  the  cxMtion  of  a  Greater  Serbia  (Yugoslavia),  dissolution 
of  the  Dual  Moiurchy  of  the  Hapsbtug  Empire,  and  die  massive  weakening  of  the  only 
power  in  die  Danubian  Basin  which  could  threaten  them  -  Hungary.  Why  the  Serbians 
rated  such  sufqwrt  frmn  the  western  alliance  is  incomprehensible. 


"Harry  HUl  Bandh<dtz,  Ma|.  Gen.,  USA,  An  Undiplomatic  Diary  by  the  American  Member 
of  the  Inteindlied  Military  Miaaion  to  Hungary,  1919-1920,  ed.  Fritz-Konrad  Kruger,  (New 
York:  Cohmibia  University  Press,  1933). 

•Ibid,  362. 
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The  rigning  of  die  Treaty  of  Trianon  in  June  1920  marked  the  etui  of  any  nuijor 
relationship  between  Hurrgary  and  the  United  States  until  long  after  World  War  n. 

3.  The  U.S.  and  die  Uprising  of  1956 

The  life  of  westerners  in  Hungary  in  the  late  1940's  was  not  easy.  Harassment 
and  detentions  were  the  norm.  Sowly,  however,  Hungarian-American  rdations  began  to 
normalize.  By  1956  the  two  countries  were  at  least  on  a  speaking  basis.  Hie  events  of 
October-November  1956  were  to  dramatically  change  that. 

Many  have  claimed  that  the  United  States  instigated  the  events  which  led  to 
and  became  the  uprising  of  1956.  Radio  broadcasts  from  Radio  Firee  Europe  were  pointed 
to  as  promises  of  aid  to  the  East  Europeans  willing  to  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Soviet  yoke. 
Some  have  even  claimed  to  have  heard  repots  of  American  paratroopers  over  Vienna  on 
their  way  to  relieve  the  freedom  fighters  during  the  height  of  the  fighting  between  the 
Hungarians  and  the  Soviet  Army. 

However,  no  such  aid  was  forthcoming  and  any  insttgadon  by  the  west  of  the 
uprising  was  claimed  to  have  been  misinterpreted  by  die  people  of  Hungary.  Relations 
between  the  two  countries  had  never  been  lower. 

The  U.S.  legation  in  Budapest  was  constandy  surrounded  by  plainclothes  agents 
who  checked  and  interrogated  everybody  who  entered  the  building.  ...the  U.S. 
diplomats  in  Budapest  were  almost  hermedcally  sealed  off  from  the  outside  world. 
Nor  was  the  life  of  the  Hungarian  diplomats  in  die  United  States  an  easy  one. 
Surrounded  by  hostile  Americans,  they  were  continually  taunted  by  the  man  on  the 
street  demanding  to  know  why  the  Russians  had  raped  Hungary.  The  guest  list  at 
social  functions  of  the  Hungarian  legation  was  made  up  for  die  most  part  of  gas 
station  employees  who  serviced  the  legation's  cars,  some  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  U.SA.,  Khrushchev's  American  friend,  Cyrus  Eaton,  a  few 
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newspapermen,  and  diplomats  of  the  other  socialist  cotintiies  stationed  in 
Washington."*’ 

Protests  became  the  normal  manifestation  of  the  state  of  a^irs  between  the  two  countries 
culminating  in  the  exchange  of  a  pair  of  persona  non  grata  declarations  in  April  1957  as  well 
as  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  credentials  of  tt»  Hungarian  del^ation  at  the  United  Nations 
and  the  refusal  of  the  American  minister  to  Hungary  to  present  his  credentials  to  the  Kfld&r 
regime  the  month  before.  For  several  years  following,  the  American  legation  in  Budapest 
would  function  tmder  a  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim 
4.  The  Kidir  Years 

J4nos  KAdkr  decided  in  1962  to  attempt  to  gradually  begm  to  normalize 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  K^d^r's  move  toward  moderation  in  his  domestic 
policies,  illustrated  by  his  declaration  of  "He  who  is  not  against  us  is  with  us,"  had  struck 
a  positive  chord  in  the  United  States. 

Relations  between  the  two  countries  continued  to  warm.  In  1962  the  U.S. 
helped  alleviate  the  "Hungarian  Question"  in  the  United  Nations  (resolution  of  the 
credentials  problem).  Relations  were  chilled  during  the  American  involvement  in  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  but  K4d4r's  moderation  continued  to  gain  supporters  in  both  the  U.S. 
diplomatic  service  and  among  Americans  in  general.  By  the  late  1970's,  U.S.-Hungarian 
relations  had  taken  a  definite  turn  for  the  better.  The  poUcy  of  "diriierentiation"  had  been 


*’I4nos  Radv4nyi  Hungary  and  the  Superpowers:  The  1956  Revolution  and  Realpolitik, 
(Stanford,  Califomia:  Hoover  Institution  Press,  1972),  30.  The  author  was  the  Hungarian 
Charg4  d' Affaires  in  Washington  form  1962  to  1967. 

“Ibid,  34. 
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instaUed  in  ttie  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to  deal  with  Hungary  as  an 
entity  apart,  rather  than  a  pawn  in  the  Cold  War. 

This  policy  of  differentiation  placed  the  United  States  in  a  unique  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  events  which  were  to  occur  in  the  Soviet  bloc  at  the  end  of  the 
198(ys. 

5.  The  Reagan  Era  and  die  ”Evil  Empire” 

Many  people  have  expressed  the  idea  that  the  events  in  Eastern  Europe  have 
been  a  direct  result  of  the  Reagan  defense  build-up  and  the  renewal  of  die  arms  race.  In 
effect,  they  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the  technological 
challenge  presented  by  such  programs  as  die  Strategic  Defense  Initiadve.  The  collapse  of 
their  economy  resulted  in  a  collapse  of  the  political  will  of  the  Party  to  continue  the 
conflict.  This  argument  assumes  that  Gorbachev  is  a  product  of  this  event  rather  dian  a 
cause.  The  net  edect  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  thus  Hungary,  is  the  same. 

Hungarian- American  relations  had  not  been  particularly  had  through  the  late 
1970's  and  early  1980's.  Himgary  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progressive,  if  not  the 
most  progressive,  of  the  east  bloc  countries.  Relations  took  a  significant  turn  for  the  better 
in  1978  when  the  United  States  returned  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  Hungary  as  wdl  as 
signing  a  ma|or  Hungarian-American  Trade  Agreement. 

6.  The  Return  of  the  Crown  of  St  Stephen 

The  return  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  bears  furdier  investigatton.  No  other 
object  embodies  the  soul  of  Hungary  as  does  the  Holy  Crown.  ”The  Crown  was  presented 

"Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-Fifth  Congress,  First  Session,  The  Holy  Crotmt 
of  St.  Stephen  and  United  States-Hungarian  Rdations,  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1978). 
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to  Prince  Stephen  ot  the  House  of  Arpdd  by  Pope  Sylvester  II  upon  his  conversion  to 
catholidsm  in  1000  A.D.  He  and  his  successors  successfully  defended  die  freedom  of  their 
country  against  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  attempts  to  subjugate  Hungary.  During 
this  time  the  Crown  claimed  a  unique  place  in  the  constitutional  development  of  the 
cotmtry.  Each  successor  to  Stephen  w<is  crowned  with  this  same  crown.  A  "Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Crown"  began  to  develop.  Any  law  which  was  enacted  up  to  and  including 
World  War  II,  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Crown. 

The  Crown  was  spirited  to  American  forces  in  Austria  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  by  Col  Pajtas,  commander  of  the  Crown  Guards.  The  Crown  was  subsequently  stored 
in  the  vaults  of  Ft.  Knox.  Its  return  significantly  improved  relations  between  the  peoples 
of  the  two  cotmtries  if  not  necessarily  the  governments.  It  will  probably  never  be  known 
to  what  extent  its  return  contributed  to  the  gradual  reduction  of  power  of  the  Hungarian 
Socialist  Workers'  Party  and  the  eventual  demise  of  the  socialist  state  in  fovor  of  the 
current  Republic. 

Events  continued  to  slowly  evolve  in  favor  of  better  relations.  In  1983,  then 
Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Bush  undertook  the  first  visit  of  a  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  to  Hungary.  The  visit  coincided  with  the  first  dedaration  of  "most-favored  nation" 
trade  status  for  Hungary.  MFN  status  was  continued  in  1984,  1985  and  beyond  on  an 
annual  review  basis.  In  1986,  President  Reagan  commemorated  the  Thirtieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  The  commemoration  dampened  relations  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  but  did  not  create  the  icy  atmosphere  such  observances  had  in  the  late  1950's.  By 
1988  and  the  fall  of  K4d4r,  relations  were  exceptionally  good. 
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7.  Relations  In  fite  post-Kidir  Era 


Response  to  the  revolution  in  East  Central  Europe,  has  been  muted  in  the  West, 
but  is  gaining  momentum  at  the  private  level.  President  Bush  visited  Poland  and  Hungary 
and  promised  a  small  economic  aid  package.*^  The  primary  err^hasis  has  been  on  private 
investment.  At  the  President's  initiative,  the  United  States  and  Hungary  jointly  established 
the  Hungarian-American  Enterprise  Fimd.”^  This  fund  is  to  assist  in  the  privatization  of 
industry. 

8.  The  Future  of  American-Hungarian  Relations 

Hungarian-American  relatioru  are  currently  better  than  they  have  ever  been. 
A  beneddal  relationship  could  only  prove  a  boon  to  both  cotmtries.  A  close  relationship 
could  operate  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  a  region  which  is  fast  losing  the  influence  of  the 
entity  which  has  provided  its  stability  for  the  last  40  years  as  the  U.S.S.R.  continues  to 
decline  in  influence  in  the  area. 

B.  HUNGARIAN-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

Hungary  has  been  a  victim  of  its  geographical  position  for  the  past  42  years.  It  has 
constantly  been  attempting  to  escape  its  current  status  and  find  a  path  that  will  lead  it  to 
the  kind  of  neutral  status  now  enjoyed  by  Austria.  This  section  will  trace  the  evolution  of 
Hungarian-Soviet  relations,  concentrating  on  events  leading  up  to  and  following  the  1956 
revolution. 


“Dept,  of  State,  Bulletin,  September  1989,  37. 
“Dept,  of  State,  Bulletin,  September  1989,  41. 
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1.  Historical  Backg;tound 

The  history  of  Hungarian-Russian  relations  is  one  of  centuries  of  antagonism. 
Hrmgarian-Soviet  relations  have  not  fared  much  better.  With  ttie  exception  of  a  brief  four 
monUts  in  1919  (under  the  Bdla  Kun  regime),  Hungarian-Soviet  rdations  continued  to  be 
abysmal. 

a.  The  Post-War  Period 

After  World  War  II,  Hungary  fell  under  Soviet  occupation.  The  Soviets 
did  little  to  create  good  relations  with  the  conquered  country.  Rape  and  looting  were 
common  crimes  as  the  Red  Army  moved  through.  Over  250,000  people  were  deported  to 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union.**  The  country,  already  destroyed  by  war,  was  stripped 
bare  of  the  capital  needed  for  rriniilding.  The  communists,  outlawed  under  Horthy, 
returned  from  exile  and  were  placed  in  charge  of  such  key  organizations  as  police,  military, 
transportation  and  conummication,  etc.  Thus,  the  communists  gained  influence  far  beyond 
what  their  numbers  warranted. 

Mdtyds  Rdkosi,  a  staunch  stalinist,  was  brought  to  power  unopposed  with 
Stalin's  assistance.  His  rule  marked  flte  zenith  of  Hungarian-Soviet  relations.  R&kosisent 
Stalin  billions  of  dollars  in  food  and  goods  as  well  as  thousands  of  laborers  to  work  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

b.  The  Kdddr  Era 

HungaiiaivSoviet  relations  fliroughout  the  KAdir  years  can  best  be 
characterized  as  being  indepeiKlent  domestically  and  subservient  in  international  policy. 
Kiklih  used  the  promise  of  support  in  interrutiotud  affairs  in  order  to  obtain  Brezhnev's 

**Jdrg  K.  Hoensch,  A  History  of  Modem  Hungary,  1867-1986,  trans.  Kim  Traynor, 
(London:  Longirum,  Inc.,  1988),  161. 
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Figure  5  Leonid  Brezhnev  with  J^os 


indulgence  in  domestic  economic  reform.  One  of  the  primary  requirements  of  NEM  was 
the  expansion  of  relations  with  the  West.  By  1972  pressure  from  the  Soviets  because  of 
these  contacts  began  to  force  K6d6r  to  intervene  in  the  NEM  reforms.  Although  generally 
seen  as  a  stable  economy  through  the  late  1970's,  this  heralded  the  beginning  of  the 
economic  stagnation  that  characterized  the  Hungarian  economy  in  the  1980's. 

2.  The  Gorbachev  Revolution 

The  elevation  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  the  post  of  General  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  11  March  1985  will  come  to  be  seen  as  a 
fundamental  turning  point  in  Soviet  relations  with  all  the  East  Bloc  countries.  The  first  two 
years  of  Gorbachev's  rule  saw  little  change  in  the  policies  in  the  policies  toward  Eastern 
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Europe  in  general.  By  1987,  however,  Goibachev  seemed  to  have  consolidated  power  and 
there  began  to  be  talk  of  a  doctrinal  shift  in  Soviet  attitudes  toward  Etirope.  Specifically, 
Gorbachev  began  putting  pressure  on  the  military  for  cuts  which  could  fud  perestroika.  As 
early  as  February  1986  Gorbachev  was  tallditg  of  "reasonable  sufficiency"  and  "parity  at  a 
lower  levd."  These  demands  forced  a  reevaluation  of  the  threat  posed  by  NATO  and  of 
the  value  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

As  it  became  apparent  that  Gorbachev  really  believed  in  perestroika,  calls  for 
reform  in  Poland  and  Hungary  grew.  Poland's  reformers  found  fiteir  power  base  in  the 
Solidarity  Trade  Uifion  movement.  Hungary's  reformers  came  from  within  the  Communist 
Party  itself. 

a.  Political-Economic  Effects 

The  reforms  quickly  leapt  from  the  political  sphere  to  file  economic.  As 
previously  stated,  new  laws  have  been  passed  allowing  foreign  investors  to  purchase 
controlling  interest  in  Hungarian  firms  and  have  guaranteed  the  right  to  repatriate  the 
profits.”  These  changes  would  have  been  causes  for  great  alarm  in  a  pre-Gorbachev 
Soviet  Union,  but  at  this  point  it  appears  that  Gorbachev  not  only  accepts  file  changes,  but 
actually  believes  that  some  of  them  may  have  application  to  the  U.S.5.R. 

b.  Change 

The  fact  that  there  may  be  so  much  continuity  is  not  to  suggest  that  there 
will  not  be  change.  The  primary  change  is  obviously  going  to  occur  in  how  much 
influence  the  Hungarians  will  allow  the  Soviets  to  have  in  their  domestic  politics.  For  42 
years  the  Hungarian  communist  party  was  dominated  by  the  CPSU.  Now  the  communists 

*|ohn  Yemma,  "New  laws  promise  to  open  up  Hungary,”  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
13  Dec  1988, 12. 
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are  out  of  power  and  even  so,  the  new  Hungarian  Socialist  Party,  the  HSWPs  successor, 
has  professed  belief  in  the  western  social  democratic  tradition  rather  than  Marxism. 

Second,  the  Hungarians  are  beginning  to  demonstrate  a  phenomenon  I  will 
call  nyugatpoUtika  or  "west  politics."  The  Hungarians  have  already  made  overtures  to  the 
European  Economic  Community.  The  Hungariaits  formally  establi^ed  rdations  with  the 
EC  in  1989  and  have  recently  begun  the  process  of  applying  for  membership.  They  have 
also  improved  their  relationship  with  West  Germany,  up  to  and  including  a  statement 
which  supports  a  unified  Germany  in  NATO.  Mr.  Pozsgay  even  opined,  "such  a  Germany 
would  not  impose  any  danger  or  threat  to  Europe."’*  Finally,  and  most  importantly  the 
Htmgarians  completely  dismantled  their  border  fortifications  along  the  Austro-Himgarian 
border.  Nearly  all  restrictions  have  been  lifted  on  travel  between  the  two  countries.  This 
event  plays  an  important  role  in  what  Central  Eurc^  will  look  like  in  the  future, 
c.  Regional  Problems 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  most  stabilizing  influence  in  the  Balkans 
since  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Complete  abdication  of  influence  in  the  area  may  have 
deleterious  effects.  Relations  between  Himgary  and  Romania,  historically  poor,  have  not 
been  vastly  improved  by  the  dowrdall  of  Ceausescu,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  will  be 
any  fundamental  resolution  of  their  problems  in  die  near  future. 

In  addition,  conflict  in  Yugoslavia  could  quickly  involve  Hungary,  who 
has  a  historical  interest  in  the  area  (note  Hungary's  boundaries  in  Hgure  1).  Sudt  a 
conflict  could  quickly  ignite  other  r^otud  hot  spots  (Greece>Yugoslavia,  Greece-Turkey, 


’*Imre  Pozsgay,  Tozsgay  Envisages  Self-Determination  for  German  States,”  interview 
by  Steve  Crawshaw,  The  Independent  (London),  28  October  1989,  12,  as  quoted  in  "On 
German  Self-Determixuition,"  niS,  FBIS-EEU-89-210-A,  1  November  1989  Annex,  2. 
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Bulgaria-Turicey,  etc.).  With  the  (Absence  of  any  other  power  capabk  ctf  guaranteeing  peace 
in  ttie  region,  the  USSR  must  continue  to  exert  some  form  of  influence  on  the  area.  In  the 
absence  of  sudi  influence,  the  old  antagonisms  may  destabilize  the  region. 
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IV.  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  NEUTRALITY 

The  dissolution  of  the  order  ttiat  has  existed  in  Eastern  Europe  for  ttie  last  forty  years 
necessitates  the  substitution  of  a  new  system  in  its  place.  Eadi  country  in  Central  Europe 
has  had  an  historical  neutrality  movement.  Witti  the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviets  from  East  Central  Europe,  the  question  arises  what  will  this 
new  system  look  like? 

The  Hungarians  have  debated  the  question  of  neutrality  since  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon  on  June  4, 1920.  This  treaty  stripped  Hungary  of  her  natural,  defensible 
borders  and  has  made  the  prospect  of  neutrality  difficult.’^  This  duq>ter  win  trace  the 
history  of  the  neutrality  movement  in  Hungary  from  the  Treaty  of  Tiiaiurn  to  the  events 
of  early  1990.  FinaUy,  the  issue  of  a  neutral  or  noiudigned  Hungary  itsdf  wiU  be  dealt 
with,  in  order  to  show  the  possibility  or  improbability  of  sudt  an  occurrence  and  its  inqnict 
on  KSzStteuropa. 

A.  NEUTRALITY  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  TRIANON 

As  meirtioned  in  the  bqfoning  the  Treaty  of  TUanon  rqrresented  one  of  foe  most 
sigidficant  occurrences  in  Huiq^arian  history.  Its  impact  continued  to  be  felt  over  70  years 
later. 


’’Dr.  Mkhad  S.  Samsonow,  Diptomacy  of  Forcr.  A  cast  sfiofy;  Hungary's  Dedaratkm  of 
Neutrality,  (Redwood  City,  CA:  Padflc  Coast  PuUishcrs,  1960)  12-13. 
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1.  Politics  and  Ac  Treaty 


Htingaiy  tried  for  several  months  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  to  convince  the 
allies  of  their  sincere  desire  fen*  neutrality.  The  Paris  Canference  conunis^ned  a  team  to 
go  to  Budapest  aiul  coiKiuct  Ae  negotiations.  Due  to  extreme  Czedio-philism  and  the 
historically  dose  ties  of  Ae  Romanians  and  the  Prendi,  A  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of 
disdain  of  the  professional  military  officers  A  Ae  cononission  for  the  oAious  weakness 
of  Ae  Hungarian  Army  at  Ae  time,  no  agreement  was  readied. 

2.  Gcogn^hy  and  Ae  Treaty 

The  Treaty  of  Trianon  removed  Hungary's  natural  borders.  Ihroughout  Ae 
next  25  years,  the  primary  emphasis  of  Hui^aty's  foreign  p<dky  was  on  reacquirAg  the 
lost  territories.  Those  territories  were  viewed  as  abscAitdy  necessary  if  Hungary  was  to 
exist  as  a  true  neutral  state.  Even  today  Hungarian  ptAtidans  are  sendtive  to  their 
geostrategic  situation: 

"As  a  feet,  we  should  take  cognizance  that  we  are  here,  A  a  region  that  is 
surrounded  on  Ae  east  and  the  west  by  two  large  nations.  These,  altemativdy,  over 
time,  have  been  occiqiying  powers,  powers  wM  zones  of  influence.’* 

A  fact,  A  a  discussion  wiA  the  VS.  KfiUtary  Attadie  A  Budapest,  one  Hungarian  military 

officer  made  the  astute  observation  fliat  "Hungary  is  a  prisoner  of  its  geopolitical 

focatfon."* 


’^jyorgy  Konrad,  "Firsthand  Aformation"  (A  Hungarian  pand  discusdon  program 
similar  to  many  of  Ae  Sunday  morning  talk  shows  ptevd^  A  flie  U.S.),  Budaped 
Domestic  Service,  (10  FAruary  1990)  as  died  A  "Horn,  Others  View  Europe's  Future," 
FB/S,  FB1S>EEU-9(F035,  21  Febraary  1990, 29. 

’Viledond  derm  Bailey,  USDAO  Budapest,  Interview  by  author,  June  1987. 
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B.  NEUTRALITY  AND  THE  SECX>ND  WORLD  WAR 


The  rise  of  the  Nazi  Party  in  Gemuu^  and  its  revisionist  nature  brou^t  Hui^ary 
into  Gennany's  oittt.  Hordiy  also  had  a  desire  to  revise  the  treaty  die  last  war  although 
he  did  not  want  to  go  to  war  to  adiieve  Ms  policies. 

Hungary's  foreign  policy  under  Hordiy  was  designed  to  r^ain  peacefully  some 
the  territory  lost  under  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  Horthy  attenyted  to  adiieve  this  dirough 
maintaining  a  foreign  policy  "balance"  or  in  odier  words,  nonalignment,  in  a  sense.  As  it 
became  obvious  diat  the  allies  were  either  in  no  position  to  assist  Hungary,  or  had  no 
inclination  to  assist  her,  Horthy  felt  he  had  no  other  dioice  but  to  "appease"  Hitler  as  die 
Western  powers  had  done  earlier. 

Count  PAl  Tdeki  was  the  prime  minister  of  Hungary  from  1939-1941.  He  directed 
the  policies  of  the  Hungarian  government  during  diis  period.  Tddd  had  been  very  adept 
at  balancing  Hungary  between  the  prowess  of  Germany  and  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  it  became  iqpparent  that  Hungary  could  no  longer  resist  German  pcdidcal 
pressure,  and  Hider  forced  H<«thy  to  aDow  German  troops  passage  across  Hungary  on 
their  way  to  Yugodavia,  Teldd  committed  suicide  in  protest  (April  1941).* 

C  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 

After  the  war,  the  Hungarians  knew  that  establishing  a  neutral  country  in  the  post¬ 
war  worid  was  going  to  be  difficult.  In  his  bode  FomMam  Ifbfn  (After  the  RevMutton), 
Gyula  Szdefa,  the  pre-war  Hungarian  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  warned  the 

*It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  Hider  forced  Hmdiy  into  allowing  passage  of 
troops  in  the  invaskm  of  Yugoslavia,  eventually  coerced  Hungary  into  joining  the 
hoMUdes,  Germany  and  Hungary  never  signed  a  military  alliance.  See  Andiony  ‘nham4r 
Kon^ithy,  A  Thousmtd  Yetn  of  the  Hungerien  Art  of  War,  (Toronto:  R4k6czl  Foundadon, 
1982),  164. 
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Hungarians  about  the  power  and  porition  of  the  Soviets  and  ttie  Red  Army.  The  specific 
article,  often  compared  by  Hungarian  pt^tical  scientists  to  George  Kennan's  fiunous  X 
artide  on  The  Sources  of  Soviet  Conduct,"**  oudined  file  geoptfiitical  realities  fadng 
Hungary.** 

Immediatdy  after  the  war  Hungary  attempted  to  walk  a  fine  line  between  the  Soviets 
and  the  Western  allies  hoping  to  achieve  some  kind  of  guarantee  from  the  West  up  on 
which  they  could  build  a  neutral  government.  Unfortunatdy,  file  allied  conference  at  Yalta 
earlier  in  the  year  had  sealed  their  frite. 

D.  THE  AUSTRIAN  STATE  TREATY 

For  eight  years,  from  the  communist  takeover  in  1947  to  1955,  Hungary  suffered 
under  a  stalinist  dictator  with  no  hope.  The  signing  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  in  1955 
brought  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  the  dreary  lives  of  the  Hungarians,  lliey  began  to  bdieve 
that  the  Russians  could  be  enticed  to  leave  peacefully  as  long  as  they  could  guarantee  their 
neutrality. 

That  guarantee  was  not  easy  to  achieve.  Austria  became  a  federal  democratic 
republic  only  after  nearly  10  years  of  difficult  negotiations.  The  treaty  (along  with  the 
Austrian  Constitution)  guarantees  "Permanent  Neutrality"  on  the  part  of  Austria.  It  is  very 
specific  on  the  size,  type,  and  weaponry  of  the  Austrian  Army.  It  also  prohibits  any 
political  or  economic  union  with  Germany. 


**X  (George  Kennan),  "The  Sources  of  Soviet  Conduct,"  Foreign  Affairs,  (July  1947),  566. 

*^yula  Szekfu,  "Az  (Jj  Szomsz4d",  (The  New  Neighbor),  Forradalom  UMn  (After  the 
Revolutkm],  (Budapest:  Cserfpfalvi  Imre,  n.d.),  117. 
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The  key  portion  ol  die  Austrian  modd  wlridt  makes  it  so  ^tractive  to  Hungary, 
however.  Is  its  unique  rdatkmdilp  with  bodi  die  East  and  die  West.  Austria  ei^oys 
complete  independence  domestically  and  shows  restraint  in  its  dealings  intanationaUy 
under  the  terms  of  its  neutrality  as  laid  down  in  die  treaty.  The  tone  of  its  foreign  policy 
remains  western  in  nature. 

E.  DISSOLUTION  OF  IHE  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

1989  saw  more  and  faster  change  in  tlw  east  bloc  dian  at  any  time  since  1945.  Poland 
has  a  non-communist  government.  The  Baltic  Republics  are  demonstrating  for 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.S.R.  itsdf  has  admitted  to  an  "illegal"  pact 
with  Hitler  dividing  eastern  Europe,  and  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
experiencing  their  first  free  dections  in  more  than  40  years  and  are  implementing  true 
multiparty  systems. 

The  reforms  being  implemented  by  Hungary  are  not  guises  to  entice  western  hard 
currency,  but  represent  an  attempt  to  regain  their  status  as  a  Western  nation.  As 
previously  mentioned,  other  refoims  have  included  die  opening  of  the  Hungarian  stock 
market  and  the  loosening  of  the  restrictions  on  multinational  firms  operating  inside 
Hungary.  New  laws  now  allow  100%  foreign  owner8h4>  of  Hungarian  firms  and  the 
guarantee  the  right  to  repatriate  any  profits.** 

1.  Refdnns  and  Neutrality 

The  pditical  reforms  whidi  have  occurred  since  May  of  1969  have  qnirred  a 
new  movement  toward  neutrality.  The  new  movement  encompasses  die  withdrawal  of 

‘*Barry  Newman,  "The  Hungarians  Take  Thcmsdves  Public,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  20 
Apr  1989,  AlO  and  John  Yemma,  "New  Laws  Promise  to  C^ien  Up  Hui^ary,"  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  13  Dec  1988, 12. 


Soviet  troops,  a  much  reduced  military  budget,  political  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Htmgary, 
and  a  renewal  of  the  western  ties  which  have  been  neglected  since  1947. 
a.  Soviet  Troop  WiUtdrawal 

The  initial  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  occurred  on  January  18, 
1990.  Htmgary  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  forces  from  its  territory  by  the  end 
of  1991  as  part  of  the  Conventioiud  Forces  in  Europe  negotiations  in  Vieima.  Ference 
Somogyi,  the  State  Secretary  of  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Ministry  issued  the  statement.** 
Informally,  the  idea  of  a  Soviet  troop  withdrawal  had  surfoced  a  month 
earlier.  As  early  as  5  IDecember  1989  prominent  Hungarian  politicians  such  as  Imre 
Pozsgay,  a  member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Himgarian  Socialist  Party  and  a  popular 
Hungarian  politician,  stated:  "I  wotild  like  the  foreign  troops  to  leave  Hungarian 
territory...."*’  Less  than  two  weeks  later  Gyula  Horn,  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister, 
stated: 

"We  have  been  pushing  for  a  long  time  already  for  the  soonest  possible  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops.  The  other  week  Miklos  Ntoneth,  the  premier,  raised  this  at  the 
discussions  he  held  in  Moscow  with  Ryzhkov.  [His  answer  was]  that  the  Soviet  side 
is  ready  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  agreement  (the  unilateral  drawdown  armounced 
by  Gort>achev  on  7  Dec  1988  at  the  United  Natiorw)  to  continue  the  troop 
withdrawab."** 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  acceleration  of  this  operation  was  the  goverrunents  number  one 
priority. 


“Alan  Riding,  "Hungary  caUs  for  Soviet  Tfoop  Withdrawal,"  The  New  York  Times,  19 
January  1990. 

*’Imre  Pozsgay,  "Pozsgay  Interview  on  Foreign  Troops,  Reform,"  interviewed  by  Alain 
Duhamel,  et.  al.  (P4ris  Antenne  2  Television,  4  Dec  1989),  FBIS,  FBIS-EEU-89-232,  (5  Dec 
1989),  54. 

**Gyula  Horn,  "Horn  Speaks  on  Foreign  Aid,  Soviet  Troops,"  (Budapest  Television 
Service,  17  Dec  1989),  FBIS,  FBIS-EEU-89-241,  (18  Dec  1989),  60. 
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The  Soviets  and  Hungarians  finally  readied  agreement  in  Mardi  1990. 
According  to  the  agreement,  all  Soviet  troops  would  be  withdrawn  fiom  Hungarian 
territory  by  mid-1991. 

b.  Reduction  and  Reform  of  the  Hungarian  Army 

Reform  in  the  Himgarian  Army  has  been  an  ongoing  process  since  1987. 
Since  that  time  the  Hungarians  have  attempted  to  decrease  the  size  of  bofii  the  Army  and 
its  budget.  Nineteen-Ninety  will  prove  to  be  the  critical  year. 

The  announcements  made  by  the  Hungarians  in  1989  point  to  a  35% 
reduction  in  the  size  of  their  armed  forces  by  the  end  of  1991  combined  with  a  30% 
decrease  in  defense  expenditure.  While  some  view  such  a  decrease  with  much 
trepidation,  particularly  as  events  remain  unsetfied  in  Romania,  the  Parliament 
overwhelmingly  approved  it. 

According  to  Ferenc  Karpati,  the  Minister  of  Defense,  the  military  budget 
will  account  for  less  than  6%  of  this  years  expenditures  as  opposed  to  over  75%  of  last 
year's.  In  addition  die  size  of  the  Hungarian  Army  will  drop  from  106,000  to  less  than 
80,000  men.  Himgary  will  retain  the  option  of  alternative  service  for  its.  conscripts 
although  less  than  one  percent  have  opted  to  use  it  since  its  inception  in  1988.^^  In 
addition  the  number  of  tanks  will  drop  from  1400  to  800,  artillery  from  1700  to  900,  and 
fighter  aircraft  from  113  to  80.  According  to  Brigadier  General  Jozsef  Biro,  the  units  will 


•'Xlne  Percent  Choose  Alternative  Military  Service,"  (Budapest  MTI,  2  October  1989), 
FBIS,  FBIS-EEU-89-191,  4  Oct  1989. 
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be  redeployed  in  order  to  allow  the  Army  to  defend  Hungary  against  any  aggressor,  rather 
than  being  concentrated  in  the  west.** 


""Defense  Budget  for  1990  cut  30  Pecent,"  (Budapest  MTl,  15  Dec  1989),  FBIS,  FBIS- 
EEU-89'240,  (15  Dec  1989),  54;  and  "Deputy  Chief  Staff  Reports  on  Military  Cuts," 
(Budapest  MTI,  25  Jan  1990),  FBIS,  FBIS'EEU'90^)18,  (26  Jan  1990),  68. 
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This  chapter  shall  briefly  explore  the  historical  rdationship  of  the  major  players  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  (and  in  any  resiugence  of  unity  in  the  Danubian  Basin)  ~ 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia  (Czechoslovakia)  -  in  their  historical  context,  from  1866 
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to  1918;  through  the  interwar  years;  and  finally  through  file  Communist  Era.  It  wiU  look 
at  some  of  the  changes  which  appear  to  be  occurring  in  their  rdationship  and  will  propose 
that  a  plausible  replacement  for  the  last  disdpating  security  S)r8tem  may  involve  a  neutral 
troika  consisting  of  fiiese  fiiree  Central  European  countries  (possibly  including  Yugoslavia). 

A.  Kozotteuropa 

"With  no  precise  borders  with  no  Center  or  rather  with  several  centers,  'Central  Europe' 
looks  today  more  and  more  like  the  dragon  of  Alca  in  the  second  bock  of  Anatole  France's 
Penguin  Island  to  which  the  Symbolic  movement  was  compared:  nobody  who  daimed  to 
have  seen  it  could  say  what  it  looked  like. 

Kozotteuropa  should  not  be  defined  in  the  same  manner  fiiat  Mittdeuropa  had  been 
defined.  Mitteleuropa  has  meant  many  filings  in  the  past  —  from  Rreidridi  Naumann's  pan- 
German  domination  of  East  Central  Europe  to  Mdvin  Croan's  vision  of  East  Central 
Europe  as  a  culttual  union.’”  The  concept  used  here  invisions  a  political  spatial  entity. 
One  that  I  bdieve  will  reject  German  and  Russian  hegemony  while  recognizing  the 
economic  power  of  Germany  and  the  continued  military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Such 
an  entity  will  not  involve  a  single  political  entity,  but  more  an  alliance  mudi  like  the 
Treaty  of  Brusseb  which  led  to  the  develo{nnent  of  NATO,  but  which  will  have  aqiects 
similar  to  the  early  European  Economic  Community.  All  the  major  players  that  I  envision 
in  this  concept  (Hungary,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  possibly  Poland  and  parts  of 
Yugoslavia)  have  shown  some  interest  in  such  a  concept. 


**Danilo  Kis,  "Variations  on  file  Theme  of  Central  Europe,"  as  quoted  by  Michael  Croan, 
"Lands  In-between:  The  Politics  of  Cultural  Identity  in  Contemporary  Eastern  Europe,"  East 
European  Politics  and  Societies,  Vol.3  No.  2,  firing  1989,  176. 

’’Croan,  176. 
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1.  The  Visions  of  Cenfnl  Europe 


The  idea  of  a  unified  Central  Europe  is  not  new.  The  Austrian  Enquire  was  one 
illustration  of  the  concept,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  a  second.  Since  the  Habsburgs 
defeated  the  Turks,  there  has  been  an  implicit  Western  imderstanding  of  the  need  for  a 
strong  central  european  state  to  act  as  a  buffer  for  western  Europe. 

Hreidrich  Naumann  wrote  of  a  pan-German  domination  of  the  East  Central 
Etuope  after  Austria-Hungary  was  defeated  by  Prussia.  This  logical  extention  of  the  idea 
of  a  unified  German  state  (Germany  and  Austria)  gained  credence  through  the  inter-war 
years,  and  reached  its  zenith  when  combined  with  the  racist  doctrines  of  Nazi  Germany. 
Hitler  took  Neumann's  ideas  and  warped  them  into  a  Central  Europe  not  only  dominated 
by  Germans,  but  annexed  and  then  assimilated  by  them.  Because  of  the  experience  during 
the  war  the  term  Mitteleuropa  still  conjures  daric  and  malignant  emotions  in  the  hearts  of 
Poles,  Czechs,  Hungarians  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  East  Central  Europe. 

During  the  war,  however,  many  East  Central  Europeans  in  exile  in  England 
discussed  the  fuhire  of  their  region  in  the  world.  Many  recognized  that  continued  tension 
between  them  could  only  lead  to  domination  by  either  Germany  (still  undefeated  at  the 
time  of  most  of  these  discussions)  or  the  new,  powerful  Russia  under  the  guise  of  Stalin's 
Soviet  Union.  Many  felt  the  only  answer  to  these  powers  was  a  geographical  entity  with 
stronger  binding  ties  than  a  simple  alliance,  but  something  that  would  still  allow  some 
autonomy  to  the  different  culhues  involved.  This  concept  was  but  forward  by  the  Poles 
at  a  London  conference  in  1943.  Professor  P.  M.  Roxby  argued  that  the  geography  of  East 
Central  Europe,  particularly  the  northern  section  encompassing  Poland  demanded  some 
kind  of  supranational  entity  for  security  reasons. 
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"We  all  hope,  not  for  a  pieconeal  setflement  which  takes  into  account  only  local 
factors,  but  for  a  settlement  which  allows  of  future  growth  and  which  aims  at 
knitting  together  the  peoples  of  Europe,  with  their  different  culhures  and  interests, 
into  a  real  European  community,  where  the  difident  groups  are  conscious  of  being 
parts  of  a  bigger  whole.  No  s^ement  has  any  real  prospect  of  permanence  or  of 
averting  further  catastn^hes  which  has  not  that  as  its  central  purpose."” 

Uirfortunately,  the  end  of  the  war  did  not  witness  a  Central  European  concept 
of  Central  Europe  beiirg  implemented,  but  one  propounded  by  the  Soviets  aiKi  agreed  to 
by  the  West  at  Yalta,  a  concept  which  was  to  endiu«  for  over  40  years,  and  which 
represented  a  strictly  defined  division  between  East  and  West. 

The  soviet  concept  was  that  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  would  be  united 
politically  and  militarily  first,  tied  together  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  this  unification 
would  evolve  into  an  economic-cultural  bond  through  evolution.  It  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
Soviets  that  this  did  not  occur.  Most  did  not  realize  that  it  had  not  occurred.  Jacques 
Rupnik  in  his  book  The  Other  Europe  describes  on  his  first  page  of  text  how  shoched  and 
surprised  Soviet  authors  were  at  a  Wheatland  Ccmfmnce  held  in  Lisbon  in  May,  1988 
when: 

"For  the  first  time,  with  tmprecedented  frankness,  Hungarian,  Polish  and  other 
writers  from  Central  Europe  confronted  their  Soviet  colleagues  widi  two  basic  facts 
that  apparently  had  never  crossed  their  minds:  that  Central  European  culture  exists 
as  something  distinct  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  Soviet  Russia  is  perceived  as 
an  oppressive  colonial  power."” 


”P.  M.  Roxby,  "The  Geographical  Background  of  Federation  in  East  Central  Europe," 
Unity  or  Chaos:  Course  of  Lectures  ddivered  at  the  Conference  on  Poland  for  Teadters  hdd  at  the 
University  of  Liverpool  on  September  25-26,  1943,  (LiverpooL  England:  Polish  Publications 
Coirunittee,  1943),  15. 

”Jacques  Rupnik,  TTie  Other  Europe,  (PanUreon  Books:  New  York,  1989),  3. 
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This  concept  could  not  survive  die  loss  of  kgitiinacy  of  die  individual  governments 
Involved.  There  was  no  ktentifteation  on  the  part  of  die  cultures  widi  die  whtde  except  as 
a  brotherhood  of  oppressed  peoples  living  under  communlMn. 

2.  The  Future  of  Central  Europe 

The  prdUem  which  now  arises  is  how  the  bring  togedier  the  didereiU  viskms 
that  are  springing  up  throughout  Europe.  The  only  similarity  in  the  concepts  tends  to  be 
the  idea  of  eventually  joining  the  EC.  The  Hungarians  perceive  something  akin  to  a  rrixnn 
Austria-Hungary,  a  joint  economic  base  reminiscent  of  the  founding  of  die  European 
Common  Market.  They  see  this  as  a  stepping  rtone  into  die  EC.  The  Czechs  and 
Austrians  have  discussed  this  with  the  Hungarians.  There  has  been  mention  of  Croatia 
and  Slovenia  pardc^ting  and  Italy  has  also  attended  diese  conferences  (although  diey  are 
already  part  of  EC).  Hnally,  the  Poles  were  quite  vocal  when  they  were  left  out  of  the  first 
discussions  and  they  are  now  a  part  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Penbtgotule. 

The  Pentagolnale  may  represent  the  next  step  in  the  concept  of  Central  Eurr^, 
the  embodiment  of  t^  KozStteuropa  concept  described  d>ove.  If  so  it  may  only  be  a 
transitory  step  on  the  path  to  a  truly  unified  Europe.  To  reach  this  end,  however,  eadi  of 
the  major  pieces  must  be  understood.  In  the  rwxt  section  I  will  deal  only  widi  those  parts 
whidi  were  major  portions  Austria-Hungary,  diou^  I  recognize  die  potential  of  the 
addition  of  Poland  and  Italy  to  die  concept. 

Finally,  diere  is  always  die  force  of  nationaliam  with  i^ch  to  deal.  Not  only 
do  each  of  the  fledgling  democracies  in  Central  Europe  (with  the  exceptkm  of  Poland)  have 
fairly  extendve  eduik  minority  groups,  but  eadi  can  dalm  to  represent  rather  large  ethnic 
groups  in  neigifooring  countries.  This  was  brought  to  the  forefront  in  Hungary  when  one 
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of  the  key  planks  of  the  newly  dected  ruling  party,  die  Democratic  Forum,  is  the  promise 
to  im>tecti<m  for  Hungarian  minorities  dsewhete,  quite  obvioudy  aimed  primaiily  at 
Romania,  a  country  noted  for  its  attenq>t  to  asdmilate  its  Hungarian  minc»ity  duough 
almost  any  means. 

B.  THE  MAJOR  PLAYERS 

This  section  will  provide  a  short  badcground  history  for  two  of  the  other  mi^ 
participants  in  the  KSzotteuropa  concept. 

1.  Austria 

Austria  represents  the  key  to  die  concept  of  KozSHeuropa.  It  is  die  only  (me  of 
the  ituijor  players  to  have  gained  and  maintained  neutral  status  durough  the  Cold  War. 
Its  experience  win  provide  necessary  eiqierdse  for  a  future  KSz/^Uuropa  on  how  to  deal 
with  die  siqierpowers. 

a.  The  Treaty  of  St.  Germain 

The  treaty  of  St.  Germain  (1919)  devastated  Austria.  In  fact,  the  first 
chapter  of  Kurt  Waldheim's  txxik  The  Austrian  Exampk  is  endded  "Biidi  from  Chaos.'^  A 
futile  attempt  by  Karl  1  to  federalize  the  empire  in  1918  resulted  in  the  comfdete 
dissohidon  of  it.  Austria  went  from  being  die  second  largest  political  entity  (m  die  nuq> 
of  Europe  to  being  a  nnaU  insignificant  repuUic  of  324)00  8(|uare  miles  and  65  millicm 
inhabitants.  Tlie  economy  was  a  shamUes  and  famine  was  a  constant  threat. 

Because  of  the  poor  conditions,  die  idea  began  to  gcrmiiiate  dwt  Austria 
could  not  exist  on  her  own.  Althoughdisallowedby  bodi  die  Tkeaty  of  Versailles  and  die 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  the  Great  Depresston  and  die  panic  which  ensued  in  Austria 

"Waldheim,  13. 
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bfottf^  die  idee  of  a  union  widi  Gcnnaqr  to  die  §om  n  idee  wlddi  wee  to  be  lidty 
exfdoiled  hy  a  powerful  and  oppwtuntotic  Gennany. 
h.  AmuMm  tmi  th*  AtuMtu* 

Austria  was  the  first  of  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  to  fall  to  die 
Germans.  Despite  a  strong  pro-German  fedtng  in  Austria,  the  Austrian  government,  on 
the  whcde,  had  attempted  to  pursue  a  poUcy  of  neutrality,  in  1937,  Hfikr  dedde  to 
liquidate  Austria. 

In  Frfmiary  1938,  Hitler  invited  the  Austrian  chancellor,  Kurt  vcm 
Schuschnigg  to  a  meeting  in  Berchtesgaden  in  order  to  discuss  an  increasingly  hostile  press 
caiiq>aign  in  Austria  against  Germany.  At  the  meeting.  Hitler  bullied  Schusdmigg, 
accusing  Austria  of  violating  the  1936  Austro-German  agreement,  into  accepting 
outrageous  terms.  Once  bade  in  Austria^  Schuschnigg  attempted  to  renege  on  die 
agreement  because  of  the  implied  use  of  force.  He  failed.  On  10  March  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Austrian  Nazi,  Dr.  Arthur  von  Seyss-lnquart 

During  the  night  of  March  11, 1938  German  troops  erdered  Austria  and 
on  13  March  Austria  became  a  province  of  the  German  Rckh.  This  move,  and  die  lade  of 
respemse  from  the  West,  was  the  death  knell  for  Czedioslovakia  as  wdl. 
c.  The  Auttritm  Stmtt  Tretity 

Austria  became  a  federal  democratic  repuUic  dumks  to  die  signing  of  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty  of  1955.  The  trerfy  was  die  result  of  nearly  10  years  of  struggle  to 
remove  the  ocevpation  forces  of  both  die  East  and  West  from  Austrian  territory.  Thetreaty 
(along  widi  the  Austrian  CmistitutiorO  guarantees  "Permanent  Neutrality"  on  the  part  of 
Austria  and  prcrfiibits  any  pcditical  or  economic  union  with  Germany. 
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The  key  portion  of  ttie  Austrian  model  whidi  makes  it  so  attractive  to 
Czedioriovakia  and  Hungary,  however,  iq)pearB  to  be  its  unique  rdirtionriiip  with  bodi  the 
East  and  the  West.  Austria  ei^oys  compiete  indqreiKleiKX  domesticany  and  is  restrained 
in  its  dealings  internationally  only  by  the  terms  of  its  neutrality  as  laid  down  in  the  treaty. 
The  tenor  of  its  foreign  policy  remains  western  in  nature  and  Austria  cannot  be  considered 
ar^thing  other  than  a  western  country. 

2.  CzedMwlovalda 

Czeehodovalda  will  also  be  an  inyortant  part  KSzSUeuropa.  The  Czechs  have 
a  history  of  democracy  as  wdl  as  an  excellent  heavy  industriid  badeground. 
a.  The  htter-war  Demoermof 

Czechoslovakia  devdoped  a  truly  democratic  government;  in  foct,  the  only 
std^e  govercunent  of  the  period.  It  became  by  fsr  the  most  successful  of  die  successor 
states.  Economically  Czediodovakia  had  a  wdl-devdoped  industrial  base  and  a  gcxxl 
source  of  raw  materlab.  In  addition,  it  did  not  suffer  die  restrictive  measures  of  die  Treaty 
of  Irianon. 

It  was  the  leaders  of  Czech  hidependence,  Tomtf  Masaryk  and  Edvard 
Benei,  who  convinced  the  allies  of  Wortd  War  1  that  die  Hapsburg  znonarchy  should  be 
rejdaced  by  independent  nation-states.  In  contrast  to  its  neighbors,  the  democradc 
insdtudons  estaUidied  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1918  lasted  dnrou^iout  die  interwar  years. 

In  1919  a  Joint  Czechosfovak-Romsnian  military  operadoni^ainst  Hungary 
bremght  down  the  communist  ratine  of  Bda  Kun.  This  cooperation  resulted  in  formation 
of  the  Little  EiUente.  On  August  14, 1920  Czediosiovakia  entered  into  die  Little  Entente, 
first  with  Yugodavia,  dien  widi  Romania  in  ^«il  of  die  next  year.  The  Little  Entente  was 
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devised  uid  ofganized  qwdficaUy  to  cotnrter  Indshevism  in  die  region  and  Hungarian 
irredentism. 

b.  The  Mmich  Crigit 

Only  with  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  b^inning  of  the  concept  of  revirion 
did  Czedioslovakia  come  under  threat  of  dismembennent  The  agreements  whidi  had 
been  made  with  the  West  in  order  to  avoid  )ust  sudi  an  occurrence  were  not  honored  and 
the  Czechoalovric  democracy  fdl  to  teutonic  totalitarianism. 

Hiller  promulgated  the  dismemberment  of  Czedioslovalda  by  uring  the 
Sudeten  German  minority  as  his  causus  bdlL  Hitler  instructed  the  Sudeten  Nazi  Party  to 
begin  intense  agitation  against  the  Czechoslovak  government.  In  March,  die  Sudeten 
Germans  requested  autonomy.  By  September  they  were  calling  openly  for  cessation  to 
Germany. 

On  29  September  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain  and 
France  met  in  Munich  in  order  to  reach  some  kind  of  agreement.  The  meeting  did  not 
indude  a  Czechoslovak  representative.  Czedioslovakia  was  forced  to  give  up  the  Sudeten 
area  (and  most  of  her  defenses  as  wdl).  Czechoslovakia  lay  open  to  her  enemies.  In 
Mardi  1939  Hitler  performed  "the  liquidation  of  diis  problein,"  and  forced  the 
Czedioriovak  Prerident,  Emil  Hidia,  to  sign  away  the  independence  of  the  Czedioriovak 
Repifoiic. 

c  Tht  CxgdunUrvak  Peopb't  Republic 

Czedioriovakia  represents  die  only  country  of  Eastern  Europe  whidi 
gained  a  communist  government  by  primarily  domestic  meaiw.  tai  1945  Edouard  BeneS 
returned  from  London  (where  the  Czedioriovak  govemment-in-exile  had  been  located)  to 
Prague  via  Moscow.  Mernwy  of  die  betrayal  of  the  western  powers  at  Munidi  in  1938, 
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combined  widi  the  gratitude  of  the  Czedts  and  Slovaks  to  the  Red  Army,  created  a 


domestic  situation  favorable  to  the  communists/* 

In  1946  die  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  (CFCS)  readied  its  pinnade 
of  popularity.  In  the  elections  in  May,  the  CFCS  polled  38  per  cent  of  die  vote  and  gained 
114  of  300  seats  in  parliament.”  Klement  Gottwald,  diainnan  of  the  CFCS,  became  the 
prime  minister. 

In  late  1947  the  pc^nilarity  of  the  communists  began  to  wane.  The  CFCS 
realized  diat  they  would  be  unable  to  win  the  upcomii^  dections  in  May  of  1948  so  th^ 
instigated  a  governmental  crisis  which  brought  down,  with  Soviet  assistance,  die  BeneS 
regime.  Gottwald  became  president  and  for  the  next  20  years  Czedioslovakia  suffered  a 
Stalinist  dictatorship;  first  under  Gottwald,  then  from  1953  under  Antonin  Novotny. 
d.  **Pragiu  Spring^' 

A  party  crisis  was  predpidited  in  1967  when  the  government  began  to  be 
openly  oritidzed  by  liberal  dements  of  sodety.  The  leadership  was  removed  by  a  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  Dec  1967  and  in  January  1968  Alexandr  DubCek  was  installed  as  the 
new  leader  of  the  CFCS.  DubCek  began  a  process  of  liberalizadon  designed  to  bring  about 
"socialism  with  a  human  fiKe."  Unfbrtunatdy,  die  Soviet  leaderdiip  saw  the  reforms  as 
a  direct  dureat  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Warsaw  Pad,  inqilemented  the  "K«zhnev 
Doctrine”  by  invading  Czechoslovakia. 


'^The  Red  Army  did  not  occiq^y  Czechodovakia  as  it  had  odier  countries  in  the  fight 
against  Germany.  See  Otto  Ulc,  ’Czedioslovakia,”  Communism  in  Eastern  Eurofie,  2nd  ed., 
ed.  by  Teresa  Rakowska-Hannstone,  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1984),  115. 

”Ibld,  117. 
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Of  interest  to  this  discusrion  is  the  relationship  between  Hungary  and 
Czedtoslovalda  dtuing  this  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  days  prior  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  invasion,  KficUir  asked  Dubeek;1>o  you  rea/fy  know  the  kind  of  pe<^le  you're 
dealing  with?"’*  An  obvious  attempt  to  warn  DubCek  about  what  was  about  to  happen; 
not  the  action  of  someone  who  harbored  ill-feelings  about  their  neighbor.  ShKe  1968 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  have  enjoyed  good  rdations  including  regular  joint  military 
exercises  and  exchanges  and  various  joint  economic  projects  especially  along  the 
Danube.” 

C.  A  NIW  SYSTEM 

The  end  of  the  80's  basically  witnessed  the  end  of  the  security  system  prevalent  in 
Europe  since  the  defeat  of  Hitler.  The  future  thus  holds  many  promises  and  much  doubt 
as  to  what  kind  of  system  will  replace  that  lost. 

1.  Prospects  for  Hungarian  Neutrality 

Throughout  1990  the  Central  Europeans,  especially  die  Hungarians  questioned 
the  need  for  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Finally,  in  early  1991  a  consensus  was  reached  and  on  31 
March  1991  the  Pact  ceased  to  exist.  Unlike  in  previous  years,  the  Soviets  do  not  appear 
threatened  by  die  current  movement.  No  less  a  figure  than  Eduard  Sdievaidnadze,  die 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  has  stated  that  Hungarian  neutrality  does  not  represent  a  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  least  two  other  major  government  officials.  Academician  Yevgeniy 


’Kliarles  Gad,  Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Bloc,  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1986),  169. 

”These  joint  projects  quite  often  lead  to  problems,  however,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
Gabeikovo-Nagymaros  barrage  project  on  the  Danube.  The  Pn^ect  was  a  plan  to  dam  the 
Danube  for  hydroelectric  power.  Public  outcry  in  Hungary  combined  with  the  reform 
movement  created  enough  friedon  to  caned  Hiuigarian  parddpadon. 
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Primakov,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  the  Union,  and  Nikolay  SiishUn,  head  of  a  CPSU 
Central  Committee  Department  have  both  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  interfere 
if  Htingary  dedded  ...  on  neutrality.” 

Prime  Minister  Antall  pointed  out  the  intrusive  nature  of  the  Pact  on  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  seven  member  nations,  particularly  that  part  whidi  calls  for  the  use 
of  the  Hungarian  Army  outside  tlw  boundaries  of  Hungary.  Antall  also  made  it  dear  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pad  did  not  require  a  corresponding  move  on  the  part  of 
NATO. 

The  Warsaw  Pad,  due  to  processes  ongoing  in  Central  Eastern  Europe,  is  in  a  state 
of  crisis.  At  NATO,  we  cannot  see  any  phenomenon  of  this  kind."” 

Mr.  Antall's  announcement,  preceding  a  major  Warsaw  P^.  meeting,  indicates  the 

neutralist,  if  not  pro-western,  tendendes  of  the  new  Hungarian  government.  Thus,  the 

question  now  becomes  what  will  be  the  Soviet  reaction,  not  if  Hungary  becomes  neutral, 

but  if  H\ingary  attempts  to  join  the  Western  alliance  (dther  directly  or  as  a  member  of  the 

EC). 

2.  Hungarian  Security  Concerns 

The  changing  political  alignment  in  Europe  is  forcing  a  new  look  at  the  security 
arrangements  in  place.  For  the  last  40  years  the  peace  in  Europe  has  been  maintained  by 
a  fragile  balance  between  the  two  nnajor  powers  and  their  blocs.  With  the  demise  of  the 
Warsaw  Pad  on  31  March  1991,  a  new  set  of  variables  come  into  play.  Regional  tensions 
may  have  a  much  greater  possibility  of  exploding  into  armed  conflid.  Hungary  must  foce 


^Budapest  Radio  News  as  dted  in  "Soviets  Primakov,  Shishlin  Rule  Out  Interference," 
FB/S,  FBIS-EEU-89-208,  30  Od  1989,  38. 

^*^arsaw  Pad  Under  Fire,"  The  New  York  Times,  7  June  1990,  A6. 
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the  poestbility  ttiat  {nrobleins  may  occur  wtth  her  nei^ibors  and  prepare  accordingly.  Her 
two  major  concerns  at  the  moment  are  represented  by  the  audioritaiian  regime  in 
Bucharest  which  views  their  own  intenud  ethnic  problems  with  the  transylvanian  magyars 
as  being  exascerbated  by  the  new  Hungarian  regime,  and  by  the  continued  unrest  in 
Yugoslavia,  rocked  by  separatist  movements  in  Kosovo  province  and  in  Slovenia  and 
Croatia.  Hungarian  basically  has  three  ways  of  approaching  these  security  concerns: 

1)  nonaligned  neutrality,  2)  establishment  of  a  regional  security  grouping,  3)  acceptance  of 
a  collective  security  system,  or  3a)  a  coixA>ination  of  a  regional  grouping  within  the 
framework  of  a  collective  security  system. 

Nonaligned  neutrality  is  probably  not  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  Hungarians. 
In  order  for  such  a  nnove  to  be  effective  the  Hungarians  would  have  to  nudntain  a  large 
military  with  its  accompanyirg  budget.  The  Hurrgarians  have  already  begun  cutting  back 
military  expendihue  and  force  structure.  The  Hungariarrs  will  probably  maintain  their 
existing  reliance  on  a  conscripted  military  force  and  large  reserves,  however,  since  they 
lack  the  natural  defensible  borders  which  would  allow  them  to  rely  on  a  smaller  volunteer 
army. 

The  establishment  of  a  regional  security  group  is  highly  likdy  at  this  point. 

Meetings  such  as  the  trilateral  and  pentag<male  meetings  have  already  occurred  and  are 

set  to  continue.  Appropriately,  the  partners  participating  in  these  meetings  make  up  moat 

of  the  countries  I  have  described  as  being  participants  in  KSzotteuropa.  The  poasMe 

# 

inclusion  of  Poland  into  this  group  extokls  the  boundaries  of  itew  power  Uoc  from  ttre 
Adriatic  to  the  shcms  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
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3.  Hungary  and  NATO 


NATO  is  dealt  with  separately  and  distinctly  in  this  instance  because  of  the 
unusual  announcements  by  the  Hungarian  foreign  minster,  Gyula  Horn,  during  the  last 
few  months.  Himgary  has  maintained  fairly  good  rdations  with  the  kidividual  capitals 
of  Western  Europe,  but  NATO  has  always  been  portrayed  as  an  aggressive  alliance  of  the 
capitalists.  However,  in  a  statement  issued  on  Fdmiary  21, 1990,  Horn  proposed  possible 
NATO  membership  for  Htmgary. 

Hungary  was  one  of  the  first  European  countries  to  call  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  alliance  system  in  Etm>pe.  Failing  that,  however,  Horn,  citing  the  principles  of  the  1975 
Helsinki  Hnal  Act,  stated,  "This  may  bring  forth  a  new  attitude  and,  in  this  fi'amework,  it 
cannot  even  be  excluded  that  Hungary  joins  NATO."*"  Obviously  Hungary  envisages  an 
evolution  of  NATO  in  this  context  to  one  of  fulfilling  a  collective  security  role  under  the 
CSCE  umbrella. 

Hungary,  as  well  as  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  has  expressed  interest  in  some 
kind  of  relatiorrship  to  NATO.  All  three  now  have  ambassadors  participating  as  invited 
guests  with  the  NATO  Assembly.  Hurtgary  has  announced  its  bdief  that  NATO  can  act 
as  a  collective  security  arrangement  for  Europe.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  a  regional 
grouping  could  be  established  under  the  uihbrella  of  a  collective  security  system  (much  as 
the  Brusseb  Pact  exists  under  NATO). 

4.  The  European  Free  Trade  Agreemott 

Both  Austria  and  Hungary  have  made  application  to  the  European  Community 
which  is  still  set  to  coalesce  in  1992.  Czechoslovakia,  who  has  issued  a  caU  for  the 

"David  Lewis,  "Horn  Suggests  Warsaw  Pact  Member  Hungary  Co\ild  Join  NATO," 
Reuter  Ltbraiy  Report,  February  21, 1990,  Dialog,  Reuters,  P070;  PR  SO/9. 
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di^andment  of  COMECON,  cannot  be  far  bdtind.  While  it  is  q^te  possible  that  any,  and 
perhaps  aU,  of  the  countries  may  be  accepted  into  the  EC,  the  EFTA  presents  a  viable 
alternative,  either  as  a  transition,  or  as  an  independent  answer  for  the  Central  European 
neutrak. 

Once  again  one  of  the  major  questions  to  be  answered  is  the  response  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  such  dose  ties  between  its  former  satellites  and  the  West.  The  Soviets  may 
well  perceive  this  as  a  threat  and,  while  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  they  will  attempt  to 
reinstate  hegemony  in  the  area,  such  a  perception  may  well  fuel  a  second  round  of  the 
"Cold  War",  this  time  with  the  "Iron  Ciulain"  drawn  along  the  Polish-Czechoslovak- 
Hungarian  borders.  Such  an  event  would  almost  certainly  be  met  by  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  security  system  —  Kozotteuropa. 

5.  Prospects  for  Kdzdtteuropa 

Regardless  of  the  EFTA  or  EC  membership,  d\e  security  situation  in  Central 
Europe  is  fundamentally  changing.  The  division  of  the  last  40  years  was  an  anachronism. 
The  changes  currently  taking  place  will  restore  the  proper  balance  in  the  region,  and  that 
proper  balance  is  a  dose  political  and  economic  relationship  between  these  three  prondnent 
countries. 

To  recap  what  has  happened  to  bind  these  countries:  aE  three  countries  have 
dropped  their  frontier  fortifications  along  their  common  borders  and  opened  those  borders 
to  free  travel;  Htmgary  and  Austria  have  agreed  to  co-host  the  1995  World's  Fair  in  both 
Vienna  and  Budapest;  Austria  is  already  neutral  and  both  Czechoslovakian  and  Hungarian 
govenunent  offidals  have  professed  neutrality  as  a  goal;  aiKi  finally,  all  three  have 
professed  a  desire  to  join  an  economic  community,  in  this  case  the  EC:  however,  if  the  EC 
rejects  their  membership  applications,  moves  have  already  begun  to  implement  a  regional 
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free  trade  agreement,  ostensibly  imder  the  auspices  of  the  EFTA.  Any  of  these  events 
taken  singly  would  not  signify  a  move  towards  Kiizdtteuropa,  but  taken  in  total  Kozotteuropa 
must  be  perceived  as  a  very  real  possibility,  if  not  a  probability.'*  (See  figure  8.) 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  such  a  regional  grouping  is  a  forgone  conclusion.  As 

Eric  Boiune  stated  in  his  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"For  some  East  Europeans,  the  Warsaw  Pact  still  has  a  "stabilizing"  potential.  But  it 
cannot  prevent  ultimate  neutrality  unless  German  unification  took  a  wrong  turn...  - 
or  if  Mr.  Gorbachev  were  to  lose  out  at  home.  If  neither  contretemps  arises, 
...Kozotteuropa  can  become  part  of  a  wholly  new  face  of  Europe."® 


'*Miron  Wolnicki  describes  this  event  as  the  most  likdy  scenario  for  this  portion  of 
Europe;  see  Miron  Wolnicki,  "Avoiding  the  East  European  (^estion,"  Telos  81  (Fall  1989), 
50. 

•*Eric  Bourne,  "Dream  of  'Central  Europe'  Rekindled",  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
February  28, 1990,  p.  4. 
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VI.  CONCXUSION 


A.  HUNGARY'S  FUTURE 

Events  continue  to  move  at  a  pace  unimaginable  only  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  speed 
events  are  currently  unfolding,  Hungary  will  probably  achieve  its  goal  of  neutrality  shortly 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  Soviet  soldier.  At  that  point,  Hungary  will  revert  to  its 
traditional  role  in  Central  Europe.  However,  Hungary  faces  a  hard  road  ahead. 
Economically  it  is  better  situated  for  the  reform  process  than  its  neighbors  because  of  its 
experience,  but  it  still  requires  economic,  social,  and  political  reform. 

The  Hungarians  have  opened  up  their  stock  market,  are  all.,  .ving  foreign  investment 
and  are  privatizing  their  economy  in  a  bid  to  implement  a  free  market  system.  They  must 
still  deal  with  a  massive  foreign  debt  and  an  obsolete  industrial  base. 

Socially,  the  Hungarians  still  suffer  one  of  tire  highest  suicide  rates  in  Europe.  This 
statistic  will  decrease  in  the  future  if  the  reforms  work,  but  in  the  mean  time  Hungary 
m\ist  deal  with  high  rates  of  divorce  and  abortion  as  well. 

Politically  the  Hungarians  have  taken  the  initial  steps.  Economic  reform  could  not 
work  without  a  loosenitrg  of  the  political  structure.  There  is,  however,  still  a  large 
communist  following  in  Hutrgary.  A  backslide  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  possibly  initiate 
an  attempt  to  retake  control.  Such  an  event  would  almost  certairUy  result  in  a  major  war 
throughout  the  region.  Any  attempt  by  the  Soviets  to  reinstall  the  communists  in  power 
would,  in  all  likdihood.  be  met  by  an  organized  and  unified  populace  in  armed  resistance. 
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B.  U.S.  POLIOES 


The  failure  of  communism  in  Hungary,  as  in  ttte  rest  of  Eastern  Europe,  combined 
with  the  movement  towards  open,  free,  democratic  societies,  has  fo^ered  a  hope  that  the 
United  States  can  be  counted  on  to  provide  economic  and  political  assistance  and  know¬ 
how.  Some  believe  that  the  United  States  has  failed  to  meet  these  needs.*^ 

The  United  States  has  begtm  a  process  whidi  will  assist  the  new  cotmtiies  of  Central 
Evirope.  The  first  step,  rightly  taken  by  the  Bush  administration  is  to  differentiate  betwe^ 
the  different  countries.  Hungary's  problems  are  diffd^t,  as  are  its  needs,  firom  that  of  its 
neighbors.  A  policy  of  differentiation  will  provide  greater  options  to  our  foreign  policy. 

In  regards  to  Hungary  specifically,  the  United  States  has  already  promised  some 
token  financial  assistance.  The  United  States  needs  to  develop  a  special  relationship  with 
each  Central  European  country. 

The  U.S.  has  a  particular  interest  in  establishing  such  a  relationship.  Hrst,  Hungary 
offers  a  unique  economic  advantage  to  the  U.S.  Hungary  has  a  good  electronics  industrial 
base  on  which  to  build.  Joint  ventures  in  this  area  coidd  provide  the  Japanese  with 
suitable  western  competition  if  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  share  technology.  What  Hungary 
needs,  and  desires,  is  the  passage  of  knowledge.  Exchange  programs  are  being  developed, 
but  not  fast  enough.  The  United  States  should  expand  the  exchange  programs  to  all  levels. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  travel  to  Hungarian  Universities  as  well  as  sponsoring 
Hungarian  students  to  otu*  own  universities. 


”Laszl6  Lengyel  accuses  the  Bush  administration  of  giving  all  its  support  to  the 
creation  of  a  Europe  imder  German  leadership  in  his  article  "Europe  Through  Hungarian 
Eyes,"  trans.  George  Schopflin,  International  Affairs,  Vol.  66,  No.  2,  April  1990,  297. 
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Second,  if  the  EEC  does  turn  into  a  Fortress  Europa  economically,  Hungary  could 
be  one  of  the  U^/s  aces  in  the  hole.  A  significant  economic  rdationsh^  could  penetrate 
barriers  raised  by  the  West  Europeans. 

Also,  there  is  a  cultural  advantage  to  increasii^  ties  with  the  Hungarians.  There  are 
approximately  3  million  Americans  of  Htmgarian  descent  and  only  about  11  million 
Hungarians  in  Hungary.  This  places  the  Ufi.  in  a  very  unique  position  to  cultivate 
Hungary  as  a  friend  and  possible  ally  of  the  U5.  in  the  region.  The  U.S.  is  also  in  a 
unique  position  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  decline  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  stabilizing 
factor  in  the  region.  Exchanges  in  both  the  dvil  and  military  sector  should  and  must  be 
promoted  and  expanded.  Most  Htingarians  already  have  a  fondness  for  America;  that 
fondness  should  be  nurttu^d. 

The  exchange  program  must  include  military-to-military  exchanges.  The  Hungarian 
Army  has  professed  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  defend  a  democracy.  Hungarian  officers 
should  be  invited  to  our  academies  and  to  our  service  schools.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
show  them.  Schools  such  as  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  are  already  well  equipped  to 
handle  such  a  program  since  they  already  cater  to  numerous  international  students.  In 
addition  to  scholastic  exchanges,  file  exchange  programs  could  also  include  pilot 
exchanges,  air  shows,  etc. 

The  best  options  open  to  the  United  States  for  devdopment  of  the  rdationship  with 
Hungary  at  this  point  in  time  are  really  the  cheapest.  Do  we  really  want  to  see  a  German- 
dominated  Central  Europe?  By  building  our  own  individual  (bilateral)  rdationships  with 
countries  such  as  Hungary,  we  add  to  European  stability  and  to  our  own  security. 
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